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OF THE NORTHERN COLONIES, 

ABLE-BODIED MEN IN 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED MEN IN 
ONE THOUSAND M!N 

A NEW CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE FRENCH, 

ADMIRAL COLVILLE CALLS FOR MORE 8kA-— 

MEN. GENERAL ABERCROMBIE APPOINTED 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ABERCROMBIE RE- 

CALLED, AND LORD AMHERST 

HIS PLACE, 

With the commencement of the year (1758,) 
the Earl of Loudoun ealled fora Convention of 
the Governors of the Northern Colonies, to be 
held at Hartford. Rhode Island promptly 
complied with the call; and the General As 
sembly, at its February Session, resolved to 
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business was carried, 


We should imagine that, 


|} in our day, with a population nearly four times 





send three Commissioners there, consisting of | 


Colonel John 
They were directed 
before Lord Loudoun an exact state 
Colony, with regard to its \ortifications, 
non, warlike and nilitary stores, 
its inhabitants, and the state of the Treasury. 
They were ulso required to ask of his Lordship 
an allowance for the provisions and military 
stores furnished by the Colony, the previous 
two years 

From the Memorials presented by the Com 
missioners, before-named, to Lord 
and the other gentlemen of the Convention, we 
are enabled to gather 
relative to the actual stute of the Colony, at 
that time. 
year 1755, there were 
thousand, two hundred, 


the Governor, 
Samuel Ward. 


Andrews, 


to lay 


in the 
and 


Colony 
sixty-two 


eight 
able- 


and | 
of the | 
can- | 
the number of | 
most vigorous and extensive efforts, 


twenty thousand men, 
| the King’s forces, 
Loudoun | 
some important facts | ¢ 


They s ate that, at the close of the| ; y : en, 
* for his Majesty’s service.” 


bodied men capable of bearing arms; but, as | 


they had lost many during the War, and Jij teen 


hundred were out in privateers, they believed the | 


effective force had been greatly reduced. This 
is certainly a very large force to be engaged in 


greater than it was a century ago, fifteen hun- 
dred would be a large number of men to be 


thus employed. A knowledge of this fact 


| may have induced the constant calls for sea- 


men, by the Commanders of British men-of- 


| War, whenever ihey appeared on our coast. 


From an order to puy certain residents of 
Newport the amount of their bills, for the board 
of the French prisoners, it is evident that our 


| privateers had been active, for, in no other w: ay 


could such prisoners have found their way to 
Newport. The amount voted to be paid, for 
the board of these men, was five hundred and 
cighty pounds, ten shillings, 

Admiral Lord Colville, who had been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of His Majes- 
ty’s ships in North America, addressed a letter 
to Governor Greene, from Hulifax, to the 
effect that his ships were short of a com- 
plement of seamen, and desired him to raise 
and forward to him, witi the utmost dispate h, 
as many as possib le. At the same time, d is- 
patches came from Secretary Pitt, expressing 
yreat disappointment at the result of ihe late 
campaign, and making known the ae 
tion of the King to recover by the 
He thought 
able to furnish 
which, with a body of 
might, by the way of Crown 
Point, carry the war into the very heart of the 
enemy's possessions. If found practicable, 
Pitt also proposed to attack Montreal and 
Quebec. The Secretary further reiterated the 
call of Admiral Colville “ to supply him with 

‘such a number of sailors and workmen from 
“the Colony, as he shall, at any time, require 


his losses, 


the Northern Colonies were 


There seems to have been some difference of 
opinion, among the members of the Conven- 
tion, with regi rd to the quota of the troops to 
be furnished by the New England Colonies, 
Tue number called for, by Lord Loudoun, from 
Rhode Island, is not stated; but the Commis- 


privateering, and shows to what an extent this | 3ioners, in their Memorial to his Lordship, in 
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reply to his requisition, remark that the full 
quota of the Colony should be four hundred 
and twenty-five men. They also call his atten- 
tion to the “exposed and defenceless condi- 
“tion of the Colony, and of the great number 
“of its inhabitants which are out in private 
“men of war.” Lord Loudoun replied that he 
knew of no rule which the Governments had 
agreed upon; and that he could not vary from 
the number of men he had called for, without 
giving great uneasiness to the other Govern- 
ments. But, whatever number the call was 
made for, the Colony passed an Act to raise 
one thousand men, “for the ensuing campaign 
“ against His Majesty’s enemies in North Amer- 
‘‘ica,” which were to co-operate with a power- 
ful fleet, “to make the most vigorous and ex- 
“tensive efforts to avert the dangers impend- 
“ing, and tocarry war into the enemy’s coun- 
“try.” The whole force expected to be raised 
by the six Northern Colonies, which included 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey, was 
twenty thousand men. The field-officers ap- 
pointed for the Regiment were, Godfrey Mal- 
bone, Colonel; Henry Babcock, Lieutenant- 
colonel; Daniel Wali, Major; and Joseph 
Coggeshall, Commissary. While these pro- 
ceedings were going on, the Earl of Loudoun 
was recalled, and General James Abercrombie 
appointed Commander-in-chief of His Majes- 
ty’s land-forces in North America. 

General Abercrombie had no sooner taken 
command of the forces, than he addressed a 
letter to Governor Hopkins, on the subject of 
the new levies, and of the vigorous measures to 
be resorted to, in the forthcoming campaign. 
He also ordered an embargo to be laid on all 
ships in the different ports of the English Col- 
onies. In speaking of the troops, he says that 


there are not arms erough in his Majesty’s | 


stores to arm all the men; and, therefore, he 
proposes that they furnish their own arms, to- 
gether with “ powder-horn, shot-bag, a case for 
“the lock of his gun, and a good blanket.” 
One of the first acts of General Abercrombie 
was to issue a General Order in relation to the 
capitulation of Fort William Henry, declaring 
that agreement nulland void. It appears that, 
immediately after the capitulation, “the 
“French broke it in a most flagrant manner, 
“by murdering, pillaging, and captivating 
“many of His Majesty’s good subjects, in vio- 
“lence of said capitulation, as well as of the 
*“ Law of Nations.”” The General, in conse- 
quence, directed that all officers and soldiers 
who served at the Fort, “be empowered and 
“commanded to serve in the same manner as 
“if no capitulation had ever been made.” 
General Abercrombie, at the same time, notified 
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the Governor-general of Canada that, if any of 
His Majesty’s subjects supposed to be compre- 
hended in that capitulation should fall into his 
hands. and any violence follow thereupon, he 
would retaliate on the persons of the French 
prisoners then in his hands, as well as on all 
that might be taken, by sea or land. 

The following official letter from Colonel 
Samuel Angell, commanding the Rhode Island 
Regiment, at the fall of Fort William Henry, 
to Governor Greene, gives the particulars of 
this disaster and of the outrageous conduct of 
the French, to which General Abercrombie al- 
ludes: 

“Camp Fort Epwarp, t 
14th August, 1757. 

“Srr: The following is the best account of 
“the siege and reduction of Fort William Hen- 
“ry that Iam at present able to give, with the 
“ consequences that have followed : 

“The 2d instant, Colonel Young of the 
“Third Battalion of the Royal Americans, and 
“ Colonel Frye, of the Massachusetts, marched 
“to the Lake with about thirteen hundred 
“men, which made up the number in camp 
“and garrison to twenty-four hundred, includ- 
‘ing carpenters and sailors. 

“On the 8d inatant, at five o’clock in the 
“ morning, the Fort and camp were invested by 
“Canadians and Indians; and, at the same 
“time, a large body of boats and canoes ap- 
“peared on the Lake, near, while our camp 
“was attacked by a superior number of the 
“enemy. They landed their artillery, the 
“same day. Our Rangers brought in one of 
“ their Lieutenants prisoner, who gave account 
“that their strength consisted of three thou- 
“sand Regulars, five thousand Canadians, and 
“threethousand five hundred savages, thirty- 
‘six cannon, and four mortars. 

“The siege continued obstinate till the 9th 
“day, at six o’clock in the morning, when all 
“the cannon bigger than twelve-pounders were 
“broken; the men in camp and garrison spent 
“with fatigue. They capitulated on honor- 
“able terms, viz: that they should march to 
“this place, with a brass twelve-pounder in the 
“ front, and their fire-locks clubbed, and colors 
“flying, with all their baggage. This was 
“agreed to, and Articles signed: General 
“Montcalm and other principal officers of his 
“army expressed and acknowledged that they 
“had made a defence beyond expectation ; 
“and, for those reasons, he allowed them as 
“good terms as General Blakeney had. The 
“ Articles obliged our men not to bear arms till 
“eighteen months were expired. 

“The morning following, our men were to 
“march with a strong guard of Regulars, to 
“keep the savages from insulting them. 
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“When our a began to draw up for a 
“march, the horrible scene of massacre then 
“began by the savages scalping our sick and 
“wounded men ; next, by their drawing out all 
“the black men, scalping the Indians, and 
“keeping the negroes for slaves. All this did 
“not satisfy them; but they fell to stripping 
“ and scalping without distinction; which put 
“our men to the flight, each man for himself— 
“ having no protection agreeably to the Articles, 
“They all scattered in the woods; the Indians 
“following them several miles. Our men have 
“ been coming in since eleven o’clock that day, 
“till this morning, by single persons and small 
‘+ parties; not aman but is stripped, some quite 
“naked, 

“There are yet behind several hundred ; 
“many of whom, it is known, are sick, and 
“many, it is thought, will perish in the woods. 
“This minute, a deserter from the French says 
“that about two hundred of our men went 
“back to the French for protection. 

“By our parties, just come in, we have cer- 
“tain accounts that the fort is destroyed, and 
“that the enemy are drawing off. We have 
“about four thousand militia here, and two 
‘thousand troops. In haste, conclude— 


“Your Honor’s most obedient humble ser- 
“ vant, 


“SamuEL ANGELL. 
“To the Hon. Wi.L1AM GREENE.” 


In September, 1758, General Abercrombie 
returned to England, and Major-general Jeffrey 
Amherst was appointed in his place, as Com- 
mander-in-chiet of the King’s forces in North 
America, 

The question of flags of truce occupied 
much attention, at this time, owing, probably, 
to the powers claimed by them; and the Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed a Committee to exam- 
ine the laws relating tothem. By their Report, 
it appears that since the commencement of the 
War, but little more than a year, eleven Com- 
missions had been issued. Governor Greene 
had granted three and Governor Hopkins eight. 
The latter were issued to Ebenezer Tyler, 
Thomas Rodman, Nehemiah Rhodes, Paul 
Tew, Lemuel Angell, Samuel Thurston, John 
Updike, and Benjamin Wanton. The law re- 
garding these vessels was now amended, a pro- 
vision being made requiring every flag of truce 
to carry off all prisoners of war that were in 
the Government, at the time of issuing the 
Commission, if they had the capacity for doing 
so, An exact account was also directed to be 
kept by the Register of the Court of Vice Ad- 
miralty, of all prisoners of war brought into 
the Government. 

In January following, came letters from Sec- 
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retary Pitt, expressing the desire of the King 
to improve the advantages which his arms had 
gained, in the last campaign. His Majesty was 
determined, by the most vigorous efforts, to 
prevent irruptions of the French; and these 
could only be accomplished by the Colonies 
furnishing twenty thousand troops to join a 
large body of the King’s forces for invading 
Canada, by way of Crown Point. To render 
the levies more certain, General Amherst wrote 
to Governor Hopkins, advising him not to dis- 
band the troops which had been employed in 
the campaign, the previous Summer, but to 
continue them in pay, and, at the same time, to 
take the necessary measures for raising new 
levies for the next campaign. 


XXiI. 


FLAGS OF TRUCE SENT TO THE WEST INDIES. 
ONE THOUSAND TROOPS SENT TO GENERAL 
AMHERST AT ALBANY UPON THE REQUISITION 
OF SECRETARY PITT FOR THE REDUCTION OF 
CANADA. RHODE I8LAND SENDS SEAMEN TO 
THE BRITISH FLEET AT HALIFAX. BOUNTY. 


At the breaking out of the War with France, 
(1758) there was a considerable commerce between 
Rhode Island and the French Islands, in the 
West Indies ; and, as is usual in similar cases, 
property to a large amount belonging to our citi- 
zens was seized or retained by the French au- 
thorities. 

To obtain their property, the owners asked 
leave of the General Assembly to send out flags 
of truce. Godfrey and John Malbone, of New- 
port, got permission to send a flag of truce to 
the island of Cayenne, to recover twenty thou- 
sand livres due them, there. Christian Mayer, 
also of Newport, obtained leave to send a flag to 
the island of Hispaniola, for a similar purpose. 
The same privilege was given to Silas Cooke, 
of Providence, late commander of the Privateer 
Providence, but for a different object. 

It appears from Captain Cooke’s Petition, that, 
while on a cruise in the West Indies, he was cap- 
tured by two French frigates and carried to the 
port of St. Mark, in Hispaniola. He and his 
crew were subsequently liberated and sent to 
Jamaica, with the exception of three Indians 
and nine negro slaves belonging to gentlemen in 
Rhode Island. The latter were to be sold; 
and, knowing how highly they were prized by 
their owners, he made arrangements with a 
French gentleman to purchase them, so that their 
owners might have an opportunity to redeem 
them. It was with the view of obtaining these 
slaves that permission was given to Captain Cooke 
to proceed with a flag of truce to the port of St. 
Mark. 

At the February Session of the General Assem- 
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bly, a complaint was made by Silas Cooke, Agent 
for Don Antonio Gomez Franco, a subject of the 
King of Spain, against the privateer Roby, Cap- 
tain Simon Smith, of Warren, which, on the 
twenty-ninth of January, entered the harbor of 
Monto Christo, a port on the island of San Do- 
mingo, and there seized a Spanish vessel, be- 
longing to said Don Antonio, loaded with sugar, 
which he sent to Warren, where she had arrived, 
and had been claimed by the owners of the 
Roby, as a lawful prize. 

Mr. Cooke showed that the King, two years 
before, had prohibited his subjects from taking 
or molesting any of the subjects of his Most 
Catholic Majesty, on any pretence whatever ; 
and as any thing done by the people of the 
Colony, contrary to the King’s Proclamation and 


against the Law of Nations, might draw upon | 


them the displeasure of the King and involve 
the nation in a controversy with the King of 
Spain, which the Ministry, at home, had indus- 
triously avoided, he prayed, in behalf of Captain 
Rodriques, the Master of the captured vessel, 
that it might be restored to him, together with 
its cargo. The Assembly accordingly passed a 


Resolution, citing the owners of the Roby to! 


make answer to the matters alleged in the Peti- 
tion of Mr. Couke. 
Several letters were received from William 


Pitt and Major-general Amherst, in the beginning | 
of the year 1759, pressing the Colony, in the | 


strongest manner, to comply with the request of 


the King to furnish troops for the proposed inva- | 


sion of Canada. The Governor was directed to 
urge on the Council and Assembly the importance 
of their exerting themselves in the present criti- 
cal and decisive moment, on which their own 
interests and security are so nearly concerned, 
that it would seem superfluous to add the further 
motives of their duty to their King and of the 
gratitude they owe to this country for the very 
great expense and succors supplied for their 
defence and f.r the future safety of all their 
rights and possessions in America. 

In answer to the requisition of Secretary Pitt, 
the General Assembly ordered that the troops in 
the pay of the Government should be, at once, 
augmented to one thousand, to be divided into 
thirteen Companies. They directed the Council 
of War to send as many of these troops to Al- 


bany, by water, as the transports were able to | 


carry, the remainder to march by land or to go 
by water, as His Excellency General Amherst 
might direct. 
the twenty-fifth of March. The ficld-officers of 
the Regiment were Henry Babcock, Colonel, 
Daniel Viall, Lieutenant-colonel, and John Whit- 
ing, Major. Three of the Companies were to be 
led by the field-officers. 

To provide for the comfort of the troops and 
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see that nothing was wanted, the Commissary 
and Sutler were ordered to furnish them with 
clothing and other necessaries not furnished by 
the Crown. Farther to provide for necessaries, 
hereafter required, a quantity of shirts, caps, 
stockings, flannel-jackets, and breeches were to 
be procured and sent to Albany, for the use of 
the troops. 

A singular clause was added to the Act provid- 
ing for the Regiment, which was that ‘‘ if Cana- 
“‘da be reduced to the obedience of His Majesty, 
‘*during the present campaign, each of the sol- 
‘*diers in the service of this Colony shall be 
‘‘entitled to the sum of £10., lawful money, on 
‘his return, agreebly to the promise made the 
‘* soldiers, last year.” 

To carry on tie campaign against Canada, 
Rhode Island was required, as had been usual, on 
former occasions, to furnish seamen for the fleet 
then at Halifax, under Admiral Durell. This 
officer, under date of the fouiteenth of February, 
1759, addressed two letters to Governor Greene, 
on the subject. He stated that as the equipping 
and manning of the squadron under his com- 





They were ordered to be ready by | 


mand was ‘‘ of the utmost consequence to His 
**Majesty’s service and particularly to the Col- 
‘fonies,” he was obliged to call upon Rhode 
| Island, for seamen, In case they could not be 
| furnished, the Admiral stated that he should be 
obliged to apply to the Regiments then at Hali- 


fax, for them; which he feared might prove det- 


|rimental to the operations by land. As an in- 
ducement for seamen to join his squadron, he 
| promised them a bounty of forty shillings, sterl- 
|ing; and pledged himself that they should 
jnot be taken either to Europe or to the West 
Indies. 

General Amherst seems to have used more pre- 
| cautions than are taken now-a-days to prevent 
| the enemy from learning the movements of the 
Colonies. In one of his letters to Governor 
| Greene, he says, ‘*I must not omit cautioning 
| ** you that, as secresy, in all enterprises on particu- 
| ‘lar places, is of the greatest importance, you 
| ** will use all proper discretion in communicat- 
| ‘*ing, by name, any of the immediate objects 
| ‘* pointed out by Mr. Pitt, further than to such 
| ** persons to whom it may be necessary, for the 
| *gouod of the service, confidentially, to entrust 
| ** the same.” 

In compliance with the request of Admiral 
Durell, an Act was promptly passed for raising 
seamen to complete the manning of the King’s 
ships, at Halifax: and, further to manifest her 
zeal in the cause, the General Assembly voted to 
| pay each able-bodied seaman who should enlist, 
}a bounty of forty shillings, sterling, in addition 
| to the pay of the King. In order the more etfi- 
| ciently to carry this Act into effect, the Governor 


| was requested to issue his Proclamation embody- 
' 
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ing its features therein. At the same Session, the 
Assembly voted ten thousand pounds towards 
procuring stores and other necessaries for the fort 


on Goat-island, and for completing its ravelins. | 


The town of Newport had the disposition of 
this money, as well as the enlistment of soldiers 
for the fort. 

To carry on the War, it became necessary to re- 
sort to a tax wherewith to pay off the troops, on 
their return from the campaign, Sixteen thou- 
sand pounds bad already been voted for enlist- 
ing, equipping, and provisioning the Regiment ; 
and the apportionment of the proposed tax was 
now made. This brought from three citizens of 
Newport, Messrs, J. Honeyman, Joseph Wanton, 
Jr., and D. Ayrault, Jr., a Protest against the 
Bill. From this, it is evideat that the War had 
borne. heavily on the people. This the signers 
do not seem to have objected to; but they thought 


the people of Newport had to bear too large | 


a’ proportion of the tax. They say, ‘‘the mer- 
‘**chants of Newport have lost, in the course of 


‘*their trade, upwards of two millions of money, | 


“since the commencement of the War, which 


**loss must greatly affect all persons residing in | 


“*the town,” who so much depend upon the 
prosperity of the mercantile community. They 
think, therefore, that “ the inhabitants are not in 


**a capacity to pay such proportion of the tax as | 


‘is enjoined by the Bill.” On the other hand, 


they believed that the increased price of provis- | 


ions, by reason of the War, had greatly benefited 
ithe inhabitants of the other parts of the Colony, 
by whom these articles were produced; and that 
they, in consequence, should bear a larger pro- 
portion of the tax. 


XXII. 


EXTENSIVE PLANS FOR THE CONQUEST OF CAN-— 
ADA. 
OF TROOPS. MILITARY SPIRIT OF NEW ENG— 
LAND. FORT NIAGARA SURRENDERS. TICON— 
DEROGA AND CROWN-POINT ABANDONED BY 
THE FRBNCH. GENERAL AMHERST'S LETTER 
TO GOVERNOR HOPKINS. COLONEL BABCOCK TO 
GOVERNOR HOPKINS. ADMIRAL DURELL’S LET- 
TER. FALL OF QUEBEC. 


The campaign for which the Colony had fur- 
nished a Regiment, in 1759, was the conquest of 
Canada; and, although, on several previous occa- 
sions, similar plans had been devised, or attempts 
had been made to effect the complete overthrow 
of the French empire, in North America, the 
plans for the present year were on a grander 
scale and embraced a wider field than those of 
former campaigns. A powerful fleet, under Ad- 
miral Saunders, bearing eight thousand men, in 
command of General Wolfe, was to attack Que- 
‘bec. To reach Montreal, by way of Lake Cham- 
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plain, the French forts and outposts, at Crown 
| Point and Ticonderoga, were to be reduced, for 
which purpose General Amherst, with twelve 
thousand troops, was to march from Albany ; 
while, further West, an entrance was to be made 
into Canada, at Fort Niagara, with a Provincial 
army, under General Prideaux, and a large body 
of the Six Nations of Indians, under General Sir 
William Johnson. 

The northern British Colonies entered into this 
War with the greatest enthusiasm, notwithstand- 
ing their contributions, in men and money, for 
the campaign of 1758 and previous years. But 
the military spirit manifested itself chiefly in 
New England and New York. Massachusetts, 
though she had sent large numbers before, now 
furnished no less than seven thousand men for 
this War, including those sent to the frontier and 
in garrisons. 

The contest began at Fort Niagara, with a 
force under General Prideaux, consisting of two 
| Battalions from New York, two British Regi- 
ments, and the Indian auxiliaries, under Sir Wil- 
jliam Johnson. Prideaux was killed at the 
beginning of the siege, when the command de- 
volved on General Johnson. Nine days after, a 
general battle took place, which resulted in the 
| complete defeat of the ¢rench and the surrender 
of their army. 

At the same time, General Amher:t com- 
menced operations at Lake George, with a force 
of twelve thousand men, of which one-half 
were Provincials, the remainder British Regi- 
ments. The force of the French being but one- 
fourth that number, they abandoned Ticondero- 
ga and Crown Pvint, almost without making 
| any defence. The following letter, from Gener- 
al Amherst to Governor Hopkins, announced to 
him the first result of the campaign : 


‘*Camp av TICONDEROGA, 27th July, 1759. 


‘*Srr :—On Saturday morning last, I embark- 
‘‘ed with the army at Lake George. The next 
‘* day landed without opposition, and proceeded 
‘*to the Saw Mills, and took post on the com- 
‘‘manding grounds, meeting only a trifling op- 
‘‘ position from the enemy. We lay on our arms 
‘fall night; and early the 23d, we continued our 
‘‘march to this ground, which I took possession 
‘* of in the forenoon, the enemy having abandon- 
‘ed the lines without destroying them; first 
‘having carried off their effects, as well as sent 
‘*away the greatest part of their troops. 

‘* As soon as I was set down before the place, 
‘and after having reconnoitered it, I ordered 
‘the trenches to be opened, and _ batteries to be 
‘¢ made, which were finished Jast night, and were 
‘to have opened at break of day ; but the ene- 
‘my did not think proper to wait till then, hav- 
‘*ing, about ten of the clock, yesterday evening, 
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‘*blown up a part of the fort, and made their 
** escape, all to about twenty deserters. 

‘* Our loss, considering the fire we sustained, is 
‘*inconsiderable. We have only two officers 
‘* killed, viz: Col. Townshend, Deputy Adjutant- 
‘* general, and Ensign Harrison, of late Forbes’s. 

‘*T take the earliest opportunity of acquainting 
** you with this, and assuring you that 

‘*Fam, with great regard, Sir, 

‘** Your most obedient, humble servant, 
‘* JerF. AMHERST. 
‘* To the Hon. Governor Horxrs.”’ 


No letter is preserved from Colonel Babcock, 
except the following to Governor Hopkins, writ- 
ten three days after the fall of Ticonderoga: 


“TICONDEROGA, July 29, 1759. 


“ Hon’p 81k :—I have so many different things 
**to do, that Ihave scarcely time to turn around. 
** For God's saxe, if you have any regard to the 
‘safety of your Government, as I am well assur- 
‘**ed no man can have more, be good enough, as 
**soon as possible, to appoint Major Whiting 
“ Lieutenant-colonel, and Eb. Whiting, Major. I 
** beseech you to do so, as it is for the good of 
‘*His Majesty’s service. The latter has been 
‘* solicited repeatedly to take command in In- 


‘*skilling Regiment, and he would not do it | 


‘* without my leave ; and he is so gvod an ofli- 
“cer that I could not, contrary to his private 
‘* interests, let him go. 

‘*I beg you would come up, and then you 
‘* will see what is absolutely necessary. We 
‘*want brass kettles, which I must draw upon 
** Dow for—but how to get them here, I can’t 
** tell. 
‘** express going. 

““The fort was evacuated the 26th July, the 
‘*same day that Louisbourg surrendered. 

‘*Tam, &., &., ‘*H. Basoock.” 

A few days later, the following letter, giving 
more particulars of the campaign, was received 
by the Governor from General Amherst : 

““Camp at Crown Porn, 8th August, 1759. 


‘*Srr :—On the 27th ultimo, I had the plea- 
** sure of communicating to you that the enemy 


“had, on the evening before, abandoned the | 


‘* fort at Ticonderoga ; to which I have now the 
‘*further satisfaction to add, that they have 
‘*Jikewise withdrawn themselves from this place, 
‘‘after having also attempted to blow up the 
‘* fort, in which they have succeeded only in 
**part; and that I am in possession of the 
‘*ground ever since the 4th, where I propose 
‘* building such a stronghold as shall most effec- 
‘*tually cover and secure all this country. 

‘“*The night of my arrival here, I received 
** letters from Sir William Johnson, with the ad- 


I have not two minutes notice of this | 





‘* Majesty’s arms at Niagara, which surrendered 
‘by capitulation on the 25th, to Sir William, 
‘‘upon whom the command had devolved, by 
‘*the demise of poor Brig. General Prideaux, 
‘* killed in the trenches on the night of the 20th ; 
‘the garrison, consisting of six hundred and 
‘*seven men, being prisoners of war, and now on 
‘*their march to New York, together with seven- 
“teen officers and one hundred and sixty men 
‘*more, part of a Corps of twelve hundred, as- 
‘‘sembled at Detroit, Venango, and Presque- 
‘isle, under the command of Messrs. Aubrey 
‘*and Delignory, for raising the siege ; but Sir 
‘* William Johnson having intelligence of their 
‘* approach, provided so properly for their recep- 
**tion, that, on the morning of the 24th, when 
‘they went to march straight to the fort, they 
‘* met with such an opposition as they little ex- 
‘nected, being entirely routed, with the loss of 
‘* all their officers and a great number of their 
**men killed, whilst the loss on our side is incon- 
‘* siderable. 

‘*This signal success, added to the other ad- 
‘* vantages, seems un happy presage of the entire 
‘*reduction of Canada, this campaign; or, at 
‘*least, of circumscribing the enemy within such 
‘*narrow bounds as will ever after deprive them 
‘*of the power of exercising any more encroach- 
‘*ments; on which I hope I shall have the satis- 
** faction of congratulating you, as I now do, on 
‘*these late great events; and am, with great 
‘*regard, Sir, &c., &., 

‘* Jerr. AMHERST. 
**To the Honorable Governor Hopkins.” 


To complete the naval cvents of the campaign, 
we give the letter of Admiral Durell, acknowl- 
edging the aid he had received from the Colony, 
in the seamen so promptly furnished him to man 
his squadron : 


**Pass AMELIA, OFF THE Ise MADAME, } 
*¢ 3a September, 1759. ) 
‘* HONORABLE GENTLEMEN :—I received the 
‘*honor of your letter, by Mr. Tripp, with the 


| **men you so readily and cheerfully raised for 


‘** His Majesty’s service, upon my application to 
you. 

‘‘T take the opportunity of the said gentle- 
‘‘man, to return you my bearty and sincere 
‘thanks, as well for the men raised, as for your 
‘* generous Offer in assisting, at any time (upon 
‘timely notice given you) to raise a greater num- 
‘* ber, if his Majesty’s service should require it. 
‘‘T shall not fail, when I come to England, to 
‘represent the cheerfulness with which you 
‘* acted upon this occasion. 

‘*When you draw for the forty shillings 
‘¢ bounty-money you have dispersed upon this 
‘faccount, you will be pleased to make your 


‘‘ditional good news of the success of His| ‘‘ draught upon the Honorable the Commissioners. 
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‘of his Majesty’s Navy; and if said draught 
‘‘should be objected against, which I don’t ap- 
‘* prehend will be the case, you will be pleased 
‘*to direct your correspondent, in London, to ap- 
‘‘ ply to me, and I will represent it to the Right 
‘* Honorable the Lords Commissioners of the 
** Admiralty. 
‘‘ Tam, with great regard, &., &c., 
Put. DURELL. 

‘““To the Governor and Company of Rhode 
‘* Tsland.” 


The result of the attack on Quebec is familiar 
to all. The whole armament reached there, on 
the twenty-sixth of June. * Little of moment 
was accomplished during the months of July 
and August. On the morning of the thirteenth 
of September, Wolfe made a landing, near the 


city, and, with his army, climbed the precipit- | 
ous banks, when he reached the Plains of Abra- | 
Montcalm met him, that day, in battle, | 


ham. 
each army having about five thousand men. 
Both commanders were killed ; but the victory 
remained with the British. Five days after, 
Quebec capitulated. 
victory was received with great joy, in Rhode 
Island. 
Orations, attested the universal joy at the com- 
In England, 


plete triumph of the British arms. 
were similar rejoicings; and a Royal Proclama- 
tion was issued appointing a day of Public 
Thanksgiving throughout the country. 


XXIII. 


TO BE PURSUED AND 
THE CONTINENT. 
WILLIAM PITT. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY VOTE 
MORE TROOPS. MONTREAL TAKEN AND THE 
REDUCTION OF CANADA COMPLETE. THE RHODE 
ISLAND TROOPS DISBANDED. THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY APPOINTS A DAY OF GENERAL 
THANKSGIVING FOR THE SUCCESS OF HIS MA— 
JESTY'S ARMY, IN THE REDUCTION OF CANADA. 


THE WAR THE FRENCH 


DRIVEN FROM 


The Government determined, after the fall of 


Quebec, to continue the War with the utmost | 


vigor and drive the French from every part of 
the Continent. But it was now too late in the 
season; and further active operations, at the 
North, were necessarily deferred for another 
campaign. The following letter was received 
by Governor Hopkins from Admiral Colville, at 
Halifax : 

** SIRS: 
‘* Majesty’s sea-forces, in North America, the na 


‘ture of my office, as well as my instructions, | 


‘* points out to me the propriety of corresponding 


‘* with the several Governors of His Majesty’s | 
Therefore, I make | 


** Colonies on the Continent. 
‘it my present request to your Excellency, that 
**you will, us early as possible, communicate to 


Bonfires and illuminations, Sermons and | 





LETTER FROM | 


| vice during the Winter. 


As I am Commander-in-chief of His | 
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‘* me whatever intelligence you may receive, re- 
‘* lating to the enemy ; and, particularly, if any 
‘‘of their ships of war should arrive in your 
** neighborhood, that part of the force under my 
‘*command may be employed to defeat their 
** purposes. 

‘*T must likewise acquaint you that most of 


| ‘*the King’s ships with me are short of comple- 


‘*ment, and, by death and sickness, will be stil. 
‘*shorter in the Spring. There is no provision 
‘* made to supply this deficiency from England ; 
**because ‘tis supposed, there, that it can be 
‘*done from the Colonies ; and, although I am 


| ‘* perfectly sensible, from former experience, how 
| ** difficult it is to raise men in America, for the 


‘*sea-service, yet I am under the necessity of ap- 
‘*plying to Your Excellency for this purpose ; 
‘**because I have no other prospect whereby the 
‘* strength of the squadron can be kept up. 
‘*‘Tam, &c., &e., CoLvVILLE. 


** Northumberland, at Hauirax, Nov. 1, 1759. 
“To the Governor and Company of Rhode Is- 


| ** land.” 
The news of this important | 


Under date of the thirteenth of December, 
1759, General Amherst wrote to Governor Hop- 
kins complimenting the Rhode Island troops 
for their services, in the campaign against 
Canada. He adds, ‘‘and, as Colonel Babcock 


| ** has, throughout the whole campaign, continu- 
| ‘ally manifested his zeal for the service and, 


** upon all occasions, promoted it to his utmost, 
** T should do him injustice were I to omit giving 
‘*him this public testimony of it, and begging 
‘fof you to return him my particular thanks 
‘* for the same.” On the same occasion, General 


| Amherst made a requisition on Rhode Island 
| for a Regiment of troops, or rather requested 


that the Regiment which had been in the late 
campaign should be completed and kept in ser- 
But the General was 
too late with his request. The General Assembly, 
at its October Session, had ordered that, when 
the Regiment returned from the seat of war, it 
should be disbanded, unless, before that time, a 
request should be received from the commanding 
General that they might be longer retained. The 
Regiment, it appears, waited until the tenth of 
December, when the officers and men were all 
discharged, by Proclamation. In stating this 
fact to General Amherst, Governor Hopkins 
assured him. that the Colony had no design of 
withholding its further assistance to His Majesty’s 
service, should itbe wanted ; and that his future 
requisitions for troops would, at once, be laid 
before the Assembly, by which body they would 
‘fall be cheerfully and promptly carried into 
**execution.” 

Early the following year, a letter was received 
from William Pitt, Secretary of State, calling 
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upon the Colony for aid, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : 


** WaHITEnALL, 7th January, 1760. 

‘*§rr: His Majesty having nothing so much 
** at heart as to improve the great and important 
‘‘advantages gained, the last campaign, in 
“North America, and not doubting that all 
‘* his faithful and brave subjects, there, will con- | 
‘*tinue, most cheerfully, to codperate with, and | 
**second, to the utmost, the large expense and | 
‘* extraordinary succors supplied by this kingdom | 
‘**for their preservation and future security, by | 
** completing the reduction of all Canada; and | 
‘** His Majesty not judging it expedient to limit 
** the zeal and ardor of any of his Provinces, by 
‘* making a repartition of the force to be raised 
** by each, respectively, for this most important 
* service ; Iamcommanded to signify to you the 
‘King’s pleasure, that you do forthwith use 
“your utmost endeavors and influence with the 
**Council and Assembly of your Province, to | 
‘* induce them to raise, with all possible dispatch, 
“within your Government, at least as large a | 
“* body of men as they did for the last campaign ; 
‘*and even as many more as the numbers of its | 
‘‘inhabitants may allow, and, forming the same 
**into Regiments, as far as shall be found con- 
‘venient, that you do direct them to hold them. 
selves in readiness, as early as may be, to 
**march to the rendezvous, at Albany, or such 
‘**other place as His Majesty’s Commander-in- 
** chief, in America, shall appoint, in order to 
** proceed from thence, in conjunction with a bo- 
“‘dy of the King’s British forces, and under the 
‘- supreme command of His Majesty’s said Com- 
‘*mander-in-chief, in America, so as to be in a 
‘* situation to begin the operations of the cam- 
‘** paign, by the Ist of May, if possible, or as soon 
‘* after, as shall be any way practicable, by an 
‘*irruption into Canada, in order to reduce Mon- 
‘‘treal and all vther posts belonging to the 
** French, in those parts, and further to annoy the 
“enemy, in such manner as His Majesty's Com- 
** mander-in-chief shall, from his knowledge of 
**the countries through which the War is to be 
** carried and from emergent circumstances, not 
‘‘to be known here, judge to be practica- 
** ble. 

‘‘And the better to facilitate this important 
** service, the King is pleased to leave to you to 
*- issue Commissions to such gentlemen of your 
‘* Province, as you shall judge, from their weight 
‘and credit with the people and their zeal for 


“se 


| Thomas Burket, Major. 





*‘the public service, may be best disposed and 
‘fable to quicken and effectuate the levying of 
‘*the greatest number of men; in the disposi 
“*tion of which Commissions, I am persuaded 
‘you will have nothing in view but the good 
‘of the King’s service and a due subordination 
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‘*of the whole, when joined to His Majesty’s 
** Commander in-chief; and all officers of the 


| ** Provincial forces, as high as Colonels, inclusive, 


‘*are to have rank according to their several res- 
‘* nective Commissions, agreeably to the Regula- 
** tions contained in His Majesty’s Warrant of the 
‘* 30th of December, 1757. 


* * * * * 


‘* Tt is unnecessary to add anything to animate 
‘*vour zeal in the execution of His Majesty’s 
‘* orders, on this great occasion, where the tuture 
‘* safety and welfare of America, and of your own 
‘¢ Province in particular, are so nearly concerned ; 
“and the King doubts not, from your own 
* fidelity and attachment, that you will employ 
‘* yourself, with the utmost application and dis- 
“ patch, in this promising and decisive crisis. 

**T am, etc., W. Pirt. 

“To the Governor and Company of Rhode 
‘* Tsland.” 


Governor Hopkins laid this letter before the 
Assembly, at its Session, in February, which body 
acted promptly upon it, by passing an Act for 
raising a thousand men ‘‘ to proceed on an Expe- 
‘*diton against his Majesty's enemies still remain- 
‘ing in Canada, and for supplying the Treasury 
‘*for the necessary charges thereof.” Bills of 
Credit, to the amount of sixteen thousand pounds, 


were ordered to be issued towards carrying the 


Act into execution. The field-officers of this 
Regiment were as follows: Christopher Harris, 
Colonel; John Whiting, Lieutenant-colonel ; 
Among the Company 
officers, we notice the names of Slocum, Watson, 
Peck, Tew, Brown, Shaw, Wilcox, Rodman, E]- 
dred, etc. The Assembly also requested the 
Governor to direct the Colony’s Agent, in Lon- 
don, to apply to the Government for forty shill- 
ings per head, bounty-money, for the seamen 
raised in the Colony the previous year and sent 
to His Majesty’s fleet, in the river St. Law- 
rence, 

The sixteen thousand pounds, voted in Febru- 
ary, were for equipping the troops and g-tting 
them to Albany. An additional ten thousand 
pounds was voted in May following. 

The events connected with the campaign of 
1760, against Canada, in which the Rhode Is- 
land Regiment took part, belong to the history 
of the country rather than to that of the Colony. 
The French, under De Levi, made an attempt to 
recover Quebec, in which they failed. The 
whole British force, consisting of three armies, 
were now concentrated upon Montreal. These 
embraced the main army, under General Am- 
herst, which included the Rhode Island troops, ten 
thousand strong. These had collected at Oswego, 
whence they descended Lake Ontario and the 
river St. Lawrence, to the place of attack. Gen- 
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eral Murray, with four thousand men, came up 
from Quebec; while Colonel Haviland, at the 
head of thirty-five hundred, approached from 
Yrown Point. Against so formidable an army, 
Montreal, which had been long cut off from 
supplies from Europe and was then on the verg: 
of famine, surrendered without a strugle. Ali 
western or Upper Canada, together with the dis- 


trict now known as Michigan, which was then | 


possessed by the French, soon after, submitted, 

thereby completing the reduction of Canada. 
The General Assembly ordered that a Procla- 

mation should be issued by the Governor, dis- 


banding the Rhode Island troops, at the end of | 


fifteen days after they had received their dis- 

charge from their General, with orders for march- 

ing home. The Assembly also appointed a day 
of General Thanksgiving to be observed through 
out the Colony, for the success of His Majesty's 
arms in the reduction of Canada. 

XXIV. 

THE EARL OF EGREMONT, SECRETARY FOR THE 
COLONIES, CALLS FOR MORE TROOPS. 
BRITAIN DECLARES WAR AGAINST SPAIN. 
COLONY FURNISHES ITS QUOTA 
FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST CUBA. 
TO PROCURE SUPPLIES IN NEWPORT 
FRENCH FLEET AND NAVY. 
TED OUT IN 'THE COLONY. 
EXPEDITION AGAINST CUBA. 
GREAT LOSS OF LIFE. 
BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
WARD'S PROCLAMATION. 


In October, 1761, William Pitt resigned his 
seat in the Council, and the Earl of Egremont 
became Secretary fur the Colonies. He soon after 
addressed letters to the Colony, on the subject 
of the War, with a request that it should raise 
six hundred and sixty-six men, being the same 
quota which it furnished the previous year, to be 
placed, as before, under the command of General 
Amherst. The request was readily complied 
with. General Amherst also made @ requisition 
for one hundred and seventy-eight additional 


SUCCESS OF 


SPAIN. 


troops, to complete the regular corps, which were | 


also furnished. 

In January following, Lord Egremont trans- 
mitted to Governor Hopkins the King’s Declara- 
tion of a War against Spain, with an order that 
it should be proclaimed in the Colony. He fur- 
ther announced that his Majesty had been pleased 
to authorize the granting of letters of marque, 
or Commissions to privateers. This news was 
particularly gratifying to the Colonists, who, 
from their maritime pursuits, were always ready 
to embark in enterprises on the sea. 

Before the Regiment referred to was raised, a 
letter was received from General Amherst, re- 


GREAT | 
THE | 
OF TROOPS | 
ATTEMPTS ° 

FOR THE | 
PRIVATEERS FIT- | 
THE | 
FALL OF HAVANA. | 
PEACE BETWEEN GREAT | 
GOVERNOR | 
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questing that of the quota to be furnished by 
the Colony, two hundred and seven men, with 
one field-officer and other officers, might be sent 
to him, at New York, with the utmost dispatch, 
to be employed in an ‘‘ expedition of the ut- 
| most importance.” This detachment, which 
was in command of Lieutenant-colonel Hargill, 
proved to be a portion of the troops organizing 
for an expedition against Cuba. 

By the seizure of some papers, in New York, 
| belonging to Frenchmen, it appeared that the 
French had made extensive arrangements for 
supplying, not only their West India Colonies, 
with provisions, but their fleets which might 
| arrive there. It also appeared, from these papers, 
that Rhede Island was one of the principal Col- 
| onies upon which they were to depend ; and that 
| some of the merchants in Newport were to be 
| concerned in the “iniquitous trade.” To puta 
| stop to this project, General Amherst wrote to 
| Governor Hopkins, directing him to cause an 
embargo to be laid upon all vessels except those 
employed in the transport of provincial troops. 
Similar orders were transmitted to the Governors 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Samuel Ward, who had just been elected 
Governor of Rhode Island, in his reply to Gen- 
eral A mherst, says that, ‘‘ although a few persons 
‘*may have been concerned in the injurious traf- 
‘* fic referred to, the people of the Colony, in 
‘* general, are very far from countenancing any 
‘*measures which have the least tendency to ob- 
‘struct his Majesty’s service or support. his 
“enemies.” It also appears, from Governor 
Ward's letter, that the fitting out of privateers 
interfered with the raising of troops for the regu- 
lar service, as the sailors much preferred the more 
lucrative and exciting business of privateering. 

From a Petition, presented to the General 





; Assembly by Captain Edward Wells, Jr., of 


Hopkinton, it appears that the euemy sometimes 
took the Colony’s vessels. The petitioner repre- 
sents that ‘‘ he hath lost large sums of money at 
‘*sea by the enemy’s taking his vessels,” ‘*‘ and is 
“likely to be ruined thereby.” ‘‘ That, by rea- 
‘*son thereof, he cannot pay his just debts with- 
‘*out the assistance of the Assembly.” He 
therefore asked and obtained permission for a 
lottery, toenable him to dispose of his goods. 
He further states, in his Petition, that he has ‘‘ a 
‘* large acquaintance, in New York and Connecti- 
**cut, who will cheerfully become adventurers 
‘*in a lottery to contribute to his relief and en- 
‘* able him to pay his just debts.” 

In compliance with the request of General 
Amherst, a Company of sixty-four men, with 
two officers, were detailed from the Rhode Island 
Regiment to remain at Fort Stanwix, until the 





following July. The remainder were transported 
back to Providence, by water, from Albany. 
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Governor Ward found difficulty in recruiting 
men to make up deficiencies in the regular army, 
as required by the Earl of Egremont. The 
quota of Colony troops was easily furnished ; 
but the Colonists felt reluctant to enlist in the 
regular service, where they might be sent abroad. 
In his reply to the Earl of Egremont, Governor 
Ward says that there was ‘‘a great scarcity of 
‘*men, which was occasioned by the provincial 
‘* levies and the spirit of privateering prevailing 
‘since the breaking out of the Spanish war.” 
He was, however, enabled to send to General 
Amherst a number of men, who had arrived at 
Newport from the British frigate Hussar. This 
ship had been cast away on the island of Hispan- 
iola; and her men had been sent to Newport, 
under a flag of truce. 

The taking of Havana was the most brilliant 
achievement of the War, although it was attended 
with a great loss of life. A fleet, under Admiral 
Sir George Pococke, sailed from England, in| 
March, and, uniting with the squadron of Lord 
Rodney, formed a most powerful expedition, 
embracing no less than thirty-seven ships of war, 
a hundred and fifty transports, and an army of 
ten thousand troops. Besides this, there were 
the reinforcements from the American Colonies, 
which had sailed from New York, under General 
Lyman. These numbered about twenty-five 


hundred men, to which must be added a like 
number of negroes, from the West India islands, 
making the entire force about fifteen thousand 


men. The Spanish garrison numbered about | 
forty-six hundred. The siege of the Moro Castle | 
was commenced early in June, a period of great 
heat, and which, even to those accustomed to the 
temperature of tropical climates, would have 
been opprossive ; but to soldiers from a northern 
clime, it produced fatal results. Nevertheless, 
the valor and indomitable perseverance of the 
Anglo-Saxon, which has ever overcome all hard- 
ships and withstood the rigor of all climates, 
surmounted all obstacles, in Cuba. After great | 
hardships and a fearful loss of life, a breach was 
made in the walls of the famous castle which 
guards the city of Havana, when it was carried 
by storm. A fortnight after, the city itself capit- | 
ulated. The amount of treasure captured is | 
stated to have been three millions, sterling. The 
following letter, from General Amherst to Gover- 
nor Ward, briefly announces the victory, and 
states that the Rhode Island troops arrived in | 
season to partake in it. 


‘** New York, 6th September, 1762. 


‘*Srr : ’Tis with the highest joy and satisfac- | 
“tion that I can inform you of the reduction of 
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| warded by transports to Newport. 





**the Havana; having received letters from my | 
** Lord Albemarle, by the Znterprise man-of-war, | 
. . . . | 

‘** which arrived here this morning at two o'clock. | 
' 


[November, 


“His Lordship acquaints me that the Moro 
*< fort was taken by storm, on the 30th July, very 
‘*much to the honor and credit of the troops, 
‘*and on the 13th August the Havana, with its 
‘* dependencies, surrendered by capitulation, and 
‘*is now added to His Majesty’s conquests. 

‘*The fatigues the troops have undergone dur- 
“ing a long siege are not to be described; and 
** the spirit and resolution with which they have 
‘*carried on the different operations in that 
‘* climate are not to be equalled. 

‘*It gives me particular satisfaction that the 
‘* troops furnished on this occasion by the Colony 
**of Rhode Island arrived in time to partake of 
‘*the honors reaped by so noble a conquest. 

‘‘Tam, with great regard, 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 
‘‘ JEFF. AMHERST. 

“ To the Hon. Gov. Warp.” 


In a letter from General Amherst, of the fif- 
teenth of September, he thanks Governor Ward 
and the Assembly for the promptness and cheer- 
ful compliance with his requisition for troops, 
for Fort Stanwix. A few weeks later [ October 
18th,| he apprised the Governor that he had 
received dispatches from Lord Colville, com- 
manding his Majesty’s fleet, informing him that 
he had retaken St. Johns, Newfoundland, and 
the garrison, with seven hundred prisoners, 
whereby the island again came entirely into the 
possession of Great Britain, 

The troops engaged in the expedition against 
Havana returned to New York, late in Novem- 
bor, when those from Rhode Island were for- 
It appears 
by General Amherst’s dispatch, that the loss in 
men, from the unhealthiness of the climate, was 
very great. Of the two hundred and twelve 
furnished by Rhode Island, but one hundred 
and twelve survived the siege. A dispatch from 
the Earl of Egremont, bearing date the twenty- 
seventh of November, to Governor Ward, an- 
nounced the welcome news that Peace had been 
ratified between Great Britain, France and Spain, 
when the following Proclamation was made by 
him : 


‘** By the Hon. Samuel Ward, Esquire, Governor, 
** Captain General and Commander in Chief 
‘* of, and over the English colony of Rhode 
‘* Island and Providence Plantations, in New 
‘England in America. To all whom these 
‘* presents shall come, greeting : 

“Be it known, that in pursuance of His 
‘* Majesty’s orders, signified to me by a letter from 
‘“*the Right Honorable the Earl of Egremont, 
‘*one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
‘* State, cessation of arms between His Britannic 
‘* Majesty, His Most Christian Majesty, His Cath- 
‘© olic Majesty, and His Most Faithful Majesty, 
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‘*and their respective vassals and subjects, as 
‘* well by sea as land, in all parts of the world, 
‘*was published on Tuesday, the 8th instant, at 
‘ Newport, in the Colony aforesaid. 


‘*Given under my hand 4nd the seal of the said 
‘** Colony this 15th day of February, 1793, and 
‘*in the third year of the reign of His Most 
‘*Sacred Majesty George the Third, by the 
‘*Grace of God, King of Great Britain, &c. 

‘* Sam. WARD. 

‘- By His Honor’s command, 

‘* HENRY Warp, Secr’y.” 


In the ensuing month of June, an Order was 
issued from the Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, directing that a day of public thanks- 
giving should be observed throughout ail His 
Majesty’s Colonies in America, on the happy 
conclusion of Peace. The General Asseinbly 
accordingly appointed the twenty-fifth of day 
August, 1763, to be kept in compliance with the 
orders of the King, f2~ which the Governor issu- 
ed his Proclamation, ** requiring the inhabitants 
“*to assemble together, on that day, in their re- 
‘*spective places of worship,” also ‘‘ forbid- 
‘* ding all servile labor, sports, and pastimes on 
‘that, day.” 

In this long War, which had lasted nine years, 
our little Colony took a most active part, fur- 
nishing more than her proportion of men for the 
Army, besides complying with the constant re- 
quisitions made by the various British Admirals, 
for”seamen, when arriving on the coast with 
their fleets. She had willingly borne the increas- 
ed taxation, and submitted to the loss of her 
foreign commerce. She had been, however, in 
a measure, remunerated for this loss by the prof- 
its which accrued from her numerous privateers ; 
and it is safe to say that the military spirit which 
marked the people of the Colony, in its revolu- 
tionary struggle, and which has again been man- 
ifested, while we are penning these lines, by its 
contributions of men and money towards crush- 
ing the wicked conspiracy and rebellion in 
which the country is involved, commenced in the 
War between Great Britain and France, for su- 
premacy in America. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


IL—THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY 
OF NEW JERSEY.—ContTINvED FRoM 
AGE 234, 
VI.—A REJOINDER TO MR. DAWSON S “ RE- 
“ VIEW OF THE QUESTION.” 
By WiuuiaAM A, WuItreneap, Esq. 


A correspondent of The Gazette, introduced to 


its readers as ‘‘A Member of the New York | 


| discussion, originally appeared in 7'he Gazette, 


| to “the correspondent of The Gazette,” 
| tothe author of the Review, which had appeared as edi- 
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‘* Historical Society,*” in attempting to elucidate 
the vexed questions which have been discussed 
under the above heading, has signally succeeded 
in surrounding them all with a mystifying halo, 
well calculated to mislead the unwary and con- 
fuse those unaccustomed to the effect of the 
cross lights which historical research is apt to 
throw upon controverted subjects. In view, 
therefore, of the position the writer has felt call- 
ed upon to assume, he deems it justly due to 
himself and historic truth, to endeavor to relieve 
whoever may be interested in the controversy, 
from the maze of error into whieh they are liable 
to be led by the gentleman’s long and labored 
article, although, from its tone and temper, its 
personalities and most unwarrantable aspersions 
of motives, it might very properly be left un- 
noticed. 

It is well, perhaps, to draw attention to the 
fact that this discussion originated in a positive 
announcement by Attorney-general Cochrane that 
‘* the waters of the Hudson, in their seaward cur- 
‘* rent, debouch through both the Narrows and the 
‘** Kills”; that ‘‘the Hudson-river empties it- 
‘‘self through its two mouths, the Narrows and 
‘‘the Kills, into the Bay of New York”; and 
that ‘‘all the waters which lave Staten Island 
‘* shores were, from the period of their discovery, 
‘* known and accepted, and should properly now 
‘*be considered, the waters of Hudson-river.” 

These assertions were presented and urged in a 
manner and form exceedingly objectionable to 
Jerseymen ; and the writer, in reviewing the 
paper through which they were given to the pub- 
lic, exonerated his native State from the oppro- 
brium sought to be east upon her, and, at the 
same time, showed conclusively that the waters 
referred to, West of Staten Island, could never 
have been recognized, and could not now be re- 
cognized, as part of the Hudson, inasmuch as not 
a drop of the waters of that river passes through 
that channel. The ‘* Member of the New York 
‘* Historical Society,”.who has come to the sup- 
port of Mr. Cochrane, does not pretend to con- 
trovert this truth; ‘‘ but,” he says, ‘‘ the ques- 
‘* tion is not as to the siasitene facts concerning 


* This paper, like all which have preceded it, in this 
a weekly 
newspaper published in Yonkers, in this County, under 
the editorial supervision, at that time, of the present Edi- 
tor of Tue Histortca, MAGAZINE: and the reader may 
judge with how much good taste Mr. Whitehead ailuded 
when referring 


torial, in Mr. Dawson’s own paper, and over his own 


| initials. 


Mr. Whitehead also refers. sneeringly, to “the Member 


| ** of the New York Historical Society,’’ when referring to 
| Mr. Dawson, 


only because, in an announcement of the 
forthcoming article, before it was placed in the printers’ 
hands, it was said it would come from the pen of “‘ a well 
“known member of the New York Historical Society.’ 

| It was no secret who was writing the eview,; and it was 
printed over the initials of its author.—Eprtor. 
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** those waters, but, solely, the historical charac 

** ter which belongs to them.” Indeed! Is not | 
the province of history to elicit and treat of | 
facts? Is any one class of facts less deserving of | 
consideration than another? Can any amount of 


evidence, historical or otherwise, establish that | 


which never did and never can exist? It was 
a ‘physical fact,” in the days of Galileo, that 
the earth moved. Would the gentleman have us 
ignore that fact and believe it to have been a fix- | 
ture in the universe, then, and to be so now, be- 
cause such was its ‘‘ historical character” among 
the Inquisitors of 1633? If facts are to be set 
aside as intrusive, in a historical discussion, then, 
indeed, was he, of old, right when he said 
** Read me not history for that I know is false.” 
But, as the gentleman concedes the fact that the 
waters of the Hudson do not flow between Staten 
Island and the main land, that point, the only 


one really at issue, may be considered satisfac- } 


torily settled ; and attention may be directed to 


disquisition. 
It is unnecessary to revapitulate the grounds 


upon which it is attempted to ignore, as of no | 


legal force, the Royal Grant of Charles and the 


transfer, by the Duke of York, to Berkeley and | 


Carteret, in 1664, for, in reality, their existence 


or non-exis' ence has little to do with the true | 


merits of the cuse; but, it may be asked, if 
‘* physical facts” are expected to give way to 
the ‘* historical character” of the discussion, 
why should not legal doubts le set aside, for the 
same reason ?—particularly, as we are told, subse- 
quently, (the Commissioners “of New Jersey, in 
1769, having the credit for originating the idea) 
that, in construing deeds and Grants, ‘‘ the prin- 
‘ciples of justice require that the intent and 
**meaning of the parties should be the govern- | 
‘* ing rule of construction,” for the ‘‘ intent and 

‘*meaning” of the Grants referred to are not 

questioned, even by The Gazette's correspondent. | 
But the first point ne makes, after ignoring these 

Grants, is, that the rights of John Lord Berkeley 

and Sir George Carteret-—and, of course, those 

claiming through one or both of them—*‘ were 

‘** derived, soLELY, from the Royal Charter to the 

** Duke, dated June 29th, 1674, and from tne 

** Duke’s Lease and Release to Sir George Carter- 

‘* et in severalty dated July 28th and 29th, 1674, 

**AND FROM NO OTHER SOURCE WHATEVER.” 

On this the writer joins issue with him, not 
only as to the fact itself, but, also, as to the con- 
clusions based upon it, if it were a fact. 

This restriction of the rights of the Proprietors 
of New Jersey and their assigns is made to hear, 
first, upon their authority to govern the country 
which had been conveyed to them. It is said, 
‘*no portion of which prerogatives” [those de- 
vived from the King] “‘ affecting the Realities of 
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‘*the territory was conveyed or delegated by 
‘*him to Sir George Carteret, in the Lease and 
* Release of ‘th: said Tract of Land and 
** * Premises,’ to which reference has been made, 
‘*nor in any other [nstrument of Conveyance 
‘*or Delegation, either at that time or at any 
‘subsequent period.” Now the very documents 


| the gentleman refers to, the Lease and Release of 


the Duke, transfer New Jersey to Sir George 
Carteret, ‘IN AS FOLL AND AMPLE MANNER AS 
‘‘71K SAME IS GRANTED UNTO THE SAID JAMES 
‘‘Duke oF YORK BY THE BEFORE RECITED 
‘*Lerrers Parents, and all the Estate, Right, 
‘* Title, Interest, Benefit, Advantage, Claim, and 
‘‘ Demand, of the said James Duke of York,” 
etc. That is certainly emphatic language, and, 
as, according to the dogma endorsed by the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘the intent and meaning” of parties 
must be considered, irrespective of facts, when 
both the facts and the meaning of the parties 


| coincide, there should be acceptance, one would 
the theories upon which he bases his historical | 


think, of the results thus confirmed; and it is 
rather significant of what he meant, that James 
should never have attempted, himself, whatever 
his Governors of New York may have done, to 
exercise, or even to claim, the goverument of the 
tract he thus couveyed. Even the acts of An- 
dros, for which he had, a»parently, authority 
in the letter of his Commission, were repudiated 
by the Duke, as the ‘*‘ Member of the New York 
‘* Historical Society” must know, if he is as 
familiar with the authorities as he professes to 
be. But if anything more is wanted to confirm 


| this view of what were his ‘intent and mean- 


“ing” let the following extract from a docu- 


| ment headed ‘‘Caartes R” be read : 


“« * * * We being willing and desirous 
**to encourage the Inhabitting and Planting of 
‘the said Province, and to preserve the Peace 
“and Welfare of all our loving subjects residing 
‘*there, we do therefore hereby require you in 
*‘our Name to use your utmost endeavours to 
** prevent all Troubles and Disorders there for 
‘*the future: and strictly to charge and com- 
** mand all Persons whatsoever inhabiting within 
‘“*the said Province, forthwith to yield obedi- 
‘ence to [437 the Laws and Government which 
‘*are or shall be there established by the said Sir 
‘¢ G@eorGE CARTERET, who hath the sole Power, 
‘under us, to settle and dispose of the said 
**Country upon such Terms and Conditions as 
‘*we shall think fit 4) and we shall expect a 
‘*ready complyance with this our Will and 
‘* Pleasure from all persons, &c., &c.” 


This letter, which was addressed to John Ber- 
ry, Deputy governor under Carteret, may he one 
of these facts that are to be treated ‘* historical- 
“ly,” and robbed of its force. because it bears 
the date of 18th of June, 1674, a few days 
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prior to the renewed Letters Patent to the Duke 
of York; but it is conclusive as to what 
were the “intent and meaning” of the jirst 
conveyances, whose existing vitality it confirms ; 
and also, as to the sentiments of all parties con- 
cerned about the time the second Grants were 
perfected. But, if doubts -hould be entertained 
in regard to this, they will be expelled, presently, 
and, in the meanwhile, attention is asked to one 
docume mt which it is rather remarkable should | ‘ 
have been overlooked by the gentleman. Every | 

true historical enquirer should hesitate to attri- 

bute to an opponent an intention to suppress any 

fact or document essential to the full considera- 

tion of any subject; and the course of the | 
Gazette's correspondent, in that respect, will not, 

therefore, be followed ; but in New York Qvlonial | 
Documents, Vol. I1.—a volume from he quotes | 
—on page 285, will be found this letter from the | 
**honest aud wise” Sir William Jones, ‘*‘ the | 
‘*oreatest man of the law,” in his day, as Bur- 
net called him : 


28 July, 1680 

**T doe hereby humbly certify that haveing | 
‘*heard wt hath beene insisted 
**Royll Highnesse to make good y® legallity of 
**ye demand of Five p* cent from y® inhabi- 
“tants of New Jersey; I am not satisfyed (by 
‘*any thing that I have yet heard) that ye Duke 


upon for his 


**can legally demand that or any other duty 


* from ye inhabitants of those lands. 
‘wet makes y® case the stronger against his 
** Ril Hss is, that these inhabitants clayme und" 
**a graunt from his Royll Highnesse to y* Lord 
‘* Berkeley and Sir George Carteret in w 
‘graunt there is noe reservation of any proffitt 
** OR SOE MUCH AS OF JURISDICTION. 
. ‘*W. JONES.” 

It is evident that there was no * Member of 
“the New York Historical Society ” in those 
days, to enlighten Sir William, A reference to 
the volume from which the letter is quoted 
will show the willingness of the Duke of York 
to comply with the “intent” of his Grants, as 
interpreted by this legal giant. 

The second point made by the “ Member of 
“the New York Historical Society” is that, | 
although James conveys “all Rivers, Mines, | 
“ Minerals, Woods, Fishing, Hawking, Hunting 
“and Fowling, and all Royalties, Profits, Com- 
“ modities and Heredituments whatsoever, to the 
“said Lands and Premises belonging or apper- | 
“taining, with their and every of their apper- 
“ tainances, &c.,” yet ‘ Islands,” “ Soils,” Har- | 
“bors” and “ Marshes” which were also spe- | 
cifically named in the Letters Patent from the 
King to the Duke, are not mentioned and there- 
fore--THEREFORE--the “ historical character” of 


And yt 


the missing items requires it to be said—* The | 9 “ mutilated” extract from this deed when 


} 66 


| “ veyance or Delegation, either ut that time, o 


| “the Royal Charter’ and the Duke’s Lease 


| “ prerogatives,’ 


| certainly unquestionable. 
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“ Tract of Land and Premises which were thus. 
‘conveyed to Sir George Carteret and the 
“Rivers belonging or appertaining there!o, 
“ were and are, historically, all that then formed 
“or now form, the Province or State of Eust 
“ Jersey; and whatever tracts of land and ‘ what- 
“* ever rivers” [not ?] “ belonging or appertain- 
ing thereto,’ which were not thus Released, 
“and all the Islands, Soils, Harbours, Waters, 
“and Marshes which were between Connecticut 


| * River on the East and Delaware River on the 


‘* West, whether within or without the limits of 
** Hast Jersey ‘together with the River called 
** * Hudson’s River’ and the several prerogatives 
‘of Sovereignty which had been separately and 
as « soadihelle coaveyed to the Duke, by the King 
‘* REMAINED WITH THE DUKE KNTIRELY UNIM- 
** PATRED.” 
Poor East 


’ 


Jersey! How desolate! No is- 


| lands, xo svils, no harbors, no waters, no marshes, 
| no quarries, (for ‘* quarries ” 
| * ann retained by uhe Duke of York as part of 


too were omitted, ) 


‘*his Colonial po-sessions, and are still to be 
‘‘ considered historically //| waters and lands 
the State of New York.” Mr. Cochrane 
concluded his paper by proposing merely to 
have Raritan-bay ** expunged from the Map, and 
‘expelled from our physical geography, as a 
‘*New Jersey heresy ;” but his coadjutor seems 
to cousider it an vasy matter to absorb the 
whole State. Such statements do not cal) for 
refutation. They are simply and preposterously 
absurd, having neither facts nor *‘ intents” to 
sustain them, as JAMEs, HIMSELF, as we shall 
see, TESTUFIES, UNDER HIS OWN HAND AND SEAL. 

It will have been observed the assertion is 
broadly made that no portion of the preroga- 


‘eof 


| tives granted to the Duke, by the Letters Patent 


of June, 1674, were transferred to the Proprie- 
tors of New Jersey in the subsequent Lease and 
Release, **nor in any other Instrument or Con- 
rat 
“any subsequent period ;” and that the right of 
the Proprietors were “ derived, SOLELY, from 
and 
“ R. lease of 1674 and from no other source,” und 
whatever was not, by them, in expressed terms 
conveyed, “remained with the Duke, eatirely 
* unimpaired.” If all this were so, which the 


>| writer does not admit, and Sir William Jones 


denics, the Duke's right to dispose of those 
> and those “ islands,” * waters,”’ 
etc., as he might think proper, was 
Now THAT VERY 
THING HE DID, by his conveyance to the twenty- 
four Proprietors of East Jersey, on the four- 
teenth of March, 1682-3. With his usual 
courtesy, the ‘Member of the New York His- 
“torical Society” accuses the writer of giving 


“ quarries,” 
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referring to it, on a previous occasion, although 
the words he particularly dwells upon, as left 
out—“ so far as in him lieth”—were actually 
made the subject of comment. It is not usual 
to quote the whole of a document every time a 
portion of it may be pertinent to the subject 
under review, but the gentlemen shall be 
favored in due time with an explanation of the 
phrase he refers to, as well as with further ex- 
tracts from the Grant itself. 

In that document, the Duke sets forth, not 
only that he had, on the twenty-third and twen- 
ty-fourth of June, 1664, conveyed New Jersey 
to Berkeley and Carteret, ((the legal force and 


validity of which conveyance he affirms) and sub- | 
sequently executed the other Grants which have | 


been referred to, expressly, so he says, as he had 
received it from the King, with its “islands,” 
“soils,” “marshes,” etc; but, also, that, in 
consequence of the partition made by the 
grantees of the said tract, and subsequent sale, 
by Sir George Carteret, of the eastern moiety, 
he grants and conveys anew to the then twenty- 
four Proprietors, in whom the title then rested, 
“their Heirs and Assigns all that Tract Share 
“and Portion and all those Parts Shares and 
** Portions of all that entire Tract of Land, and 
“all those entire Premises so granted to his 
“said Royal Highness, * * * called by the 
“Name of East New Jersey together with 
“ (3F"all Isuanps Bays Rivers Waters Forts 
‘“* Mines Minerals Quarries Royalties Franchis- 
“es and appertainances whatsoever to the same 
“belonging, or in any wise appertaining, 
“ &c., #64 as also the [9"/ree use of all Bays 
“ Rivers and Waters leading unto or lying be- 
“tween the said Premises, or any of them, in the 
“ said Parts of Hast New Jersey, for Navigation, 
“free Trade, Fishing or otherwise_g=] To Have 
“anp TO Hotp &c to improve and plant the 
“said Premises with People and to exercise 
“ "all necessary Government_gej therein, 
““whereby the Premises may be the better im- 
“proved does and doth by these Presents give 
“grant assign and transfer. unto the said” 
{naming the twenty-four] “their Heirs and As- 
“signs, Proprietors of the said Province of 


“ East New Jersey aforesaid, for the Time being | 


* [F" all and every such AND THB SAME Powers, 
“ Authorities, Jurisdictions, Governments, and 
“ other Matters and Things whatsoever which by 
“the said respective recited Letters Patents, or 
“either of them, are or were granted, or intended 
‘to be granted, to be exercised by his said Royal 
“ Highness his Heirs Assigns Deputies Officers or 
“ Agents in or upon, or in Relation unto the said 
“ Premises &c.” 

What rights of property, what prerogatives, 
pray, are retained here by the Duke, to become 


“historically” or in any other Pickwickian ' 
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sense, united to New York? And see, too, 
what Charles himself said in confirmation of 
this last-mentioned conveyance, ‘ His Majesty 
“doth hereby declare his Royal Will and 
“Pleasure, and doth strictly charge and com- 
“mand the Planters and Inhabitants, and all 
“other Persons concerned in the said Province 
“of East New Jersey, that they do submit and 
“ give all due obedience to the Laws and Gov- 
“ernment of the said Grantees their Heirs and 
“ Assigns, as absolute Proprietors and Governors 
“ thereof, &c.” This was under date of No- 
vember, 1683. Need anything more be said to 
show how entirely at variance with the facts is 
this “historical” theory ? 

The writer’s mode of disposing of Mr. Coch- 
rane’s arguments, based upon a passage in 
Ogilby’s History of America, does not meet 
the approval of the ‘‘ Member of the New York 
“ Historical Society;” and it is probable no 


| greater satisfaction will be felt with the opin- 
| ions he may express respecting the use made of 


that work by the gentleman himself. 

It is somewhat remarkable that such peculiar 
stress should be laid upon a single paragraph 
written by one who was never on this side of 
the Atlantic, whose ears were open to any “ old- 
“‘ wives fables,” and his pen as ready to record 
them, and whose sole authority for the details 
of his map was the imperfect ones of Vischer 
and Vander Donck; but, in a theory which 
discards “ physical facts,” it may be consistent 
to accept, as all sufficient authority, one whose 
knowledge of the waters he describes warrants 
him in presenting Long Island Sound as one of 
the mouths of the Hudson!! But as his 
“elegant map” leaves out all appellations for 
the waters of Sandy Hook, and for convenience 
has the name of “the Groote River” and its 
numerous aliases out at sea, just as it places 
“Zuydt River” off the capes of Delaware, Ogil- 
by is considered an authority of the first grade, 
omission to confer distinctive titles upon the 
waters which are the subject of discussion be- 
ing regarded by the gentleman, as it was by 
Mr. Cochrane, much better evidence of the 
“intent and meaning” of parties than positive 
conferment of definite appellations. Itis prob- 
able, however, that had his map been on a large 
scale he would have given to the waters within 
Sandy Hook their specific title, as did Vander 
Donck. 

In this connection the writer feels bound to 
notice and pointedly condemn the unwarrantable 
accusation brought by the gentleman, against 
the New Jersey Historical Society, of having 
mutilated, for sinister purposes, the portion of 
the map of Vander Donck inserted in the first 
volume of their Collections. He says ‘‘ while 
**the words ‘Port May’ and ‘Godyns Bay’ have 
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‘¢een VERY D!STINCTLY inserted in the proper 
‘‘place, the names of the ‘Groore River’ 
‘OUTSIDE of the former have BEEN STUDIOUSLY 
‘¢omiTTED, and Vander Donck has been FoRcED 
“to say nothing whatever concerning the Hudson, 
‘‘ either at its mouth, at Sandy Hook, or else- 
‘where. The capitals and italics are the gentle- 
man’s own, and a cause which seeks for aid 
through the effect of such imputations must be 
inherently weak. He knows that the map in- 
serted in the volume referred to is only one-third 
of the original —just so much of it as could be 
brought within the limits of an octavo page, 
four inches by seven—and the reason why the 
names he refers to were not on it, was, without 
doubt, the same with that, the writer has had 
the charity to suppose, which prevented Ogilby’s 
inserting the names for the bay, the ‘*‘ physical 
‘* fact” that there was no room for them, if the 
character of the map as a fac simile (as far as it 
went) were preserved. The implication, that 
the New Jersey Historical Society ‘* has quailed 
‘* before the testimony,” afforded by the original 
map, to the North River’s emptying into the 
ocean, is simply ridiculous. It may be safely 


affirmed that the Society will never be driven to 
ignore ‘‘ physical facts” to establish any histor- 
ical theory. 

The Gazette's correspondent has devoted much 
time and labor to-verifying an opinion, expressed 


by the writer, on a previous occasion, that 
‘‘ with a little research a few like’ instances” 
{to those educed by Mr. Cochrane) ‘‘ might be 
‘* discovered,” of the application of the general 
title of ‘‘Bay of the North River” to the ex- 
panse of waters between Sandy Hook and Staten 
Island. He has supplied ‘‘a few like instances,” 
three or four in number, which establish nothin 
new, and do not controvert the fact that, what 
thus occasionally received a general appellation 
‘was at the same time considered, from its charac- 
teristics, devisable into smaller portions bearing 
specific titles. He has, besides, made diligent 
search among the contents of ‘Old Time’s 
‘* drag-net,” and rescued from oblivion, perhaps, 
ascore or more of extracts to prove—what? that 
the waters of the Hudson enter into the oeean at 
Sandy Hook ! 

It is a favorite mode of procedure, with some 
disputants, to set up some fanciful and weak edi- 
fice of their own, which they would have the 
world believe is an antagonist’s selected strong- 
hold, and then to take great credit to themselves 
for demolishing it with ease. Such seems to 
have been the course of the ‘‘ Member of the 
“* New York Historical Suciety,” for the writer 
would remind his readers, that there has been no 
attempt on his part to controvert the ‘‘ physical 
“*fact”” that the waters of the Hudson mingle 
with those of the ocean at Sandy Hook. That 
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is a truth recognized by the terms of all the 
Grants which make the eastern boundary of New 
Jersey ‘‘the main sea and Hudson’s River;” and 
he is not aware of any other way in which the 
two can meet, unless the gentleman’s favorite 
authority, Ogilby, be followed, and the junction 
be effected via Long Island Sound—the other 
mouth of the River! It is the homogeneous 
character of the waters filling ‘‘ the Bay,” and 
losing themselves in the Atlantic, at that pvint, 
which is denied ; and that, he believes, is a posi- 
tion impregnable to the attacks of any ‘‘ histori- 
‘*ical” theory. But their dissimilar character is 
one of the ‘‘ physical facts” which Mr. Coch- 
rane and his coadjutor would ignore ; the Hud- 
son and the Hudson alone is to be recognized in 
all those waters ; the peculiar influences to which 
it has been subjected in its passage to the ocean 
having very materially increased its powers of 
appropriation and absorption, so that nothing in 
the shape of water can withstand its voracity— 
so fittingly symbolized by its ‘‘ two mouths.” 
Notwithstanding that Hudson himself, in the 
‘narrow River to the westward,” having differ- 
ent tides and currents, discovered a stream dis- 
tinct from the river he subsequently ascended— 
although, from that time to the present, that 
distinction has been recognized by the retaining 
of the ‘‘ baptismal names” conferred at first, 
such as ‘‘ Kill van Coll;” ‘‘the Kills,” “ the 
‘* Sea,” or “the river which parts Staten Island 
‘and the Main,” ‘‘the Sound;” ‘‘ Raritan 
‘* Bay ;” ‘*Sandy Hook Bay,” &c., names called 
for by the position and physical character of the 
waters; and that, too, without any deviation 
from the practice, excepting by a few individu- 
als, in a few instances, during the period when 
the New York authorities were prosecuting their 
Jruitless attempt to deprive New Jersey of a sea- 
port :—notwithstanding that every map, confer- 
ring any title upon those waters, conforms to this 
this prevailing original nomenclature or confers 
other distinctive appellations, entirely at variance 
with the idea that they were ever considered 
identical with the waters of the Hudson :—al- 
though che Staten Island deed, which, from its 
locating the island ‘‘in Hudson Ryver,” is so 
prominently presented as confirming ‘‘ the char- 
‘*acter of the waters in question,” although 
even that (despite the forced paraphrase with 
which its terms are accompanied in the article of 
The Gazette's correspondent) places ‘* ye Ryver” 
only on ‘‘ye North” and has upon ‘‘ ye South 
‘*ye Bay ”’—in the face of these and numerous 
other facts, both physical and documentary, The 
Gazette's correspondent gravely asserts that the 
leading Cosmographers of the time, both English 
and Dutch, [meaning Ogilby and Montanus, one 
copying the other, and both believing that in the 
New Netherlands could be seen ‘‘a kind of 
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‘* Beast which hath some resemblance with a 
** Horse, having cloven Feet, Shaggy Mayn, one 
‘* Horn just on their Forehead, a Tail like that | 
** of a wild Hog, black Eyes and a Deer’s Neck,” 
that fed “‘in the nearest wildernesses,” together | 
with ‘‘ Buffles” or ‘‘Elands” * * * subject 
**to the falling sickness,” &c., &c., that these 
leading Cosmographers] concurred in the opinion 
that the Hudson discharged its waters through 


two mouths, the Narrows and the Kills ; whereas | 
there is not a particle of evidence that they had | 


ever heard of either passage. Take the yentle- 
man’s own adopted version of the extract from 
Montanus, so often referred to, it reads thus: 


‘*Among the streams the Manhattan, or Great | 


‘* River, is by far the chiefest, as with two wide 
** mouths washing the mighty Island Matouvacs” 
{not Staten Island, be it observed| *‘it empties 
‘into the Ocean. The Southern mouth is named 
“Port May or Godyns Bays; midway lies tlie 


‘Staten Island and little higher the Manhat- | 


‘*tans,” &c. What is there in this passage to 
warrant any such statement as that above, as to 
the opinion of these ‘‘ leading Cosmographers ?” 
It is impugning the intelligence of the settlers of 
New Netherland to make these writers exponents 
of the extent of their knowledge respecting the 
Province. 
having examined the localities for himself, 
placed the mouth of the Hudson at its junction 
with the East River; and Egbert Benson and the 
other New York Commissioners, in 1807, frank- 
ly acknowledged that such was the ‘ common 
‘*conception in regard to it;” and by the way, 
those gentlemen were so little satisfied with the 
modern ‘historical character” of the waters 
West of the island that thev labored to establish 
that channel as an arm of the ** main sea,” con- 
necting with Hudson River in the upper bay! 
In January, 1664, the Chamber at Amsterdam, 
was so much better informed about the River 
than Montanus was, seven years later, that we 
find it corresponding with the Directors and 
Council at New Amsterdam in relation to the 
‘* defensible condition of the mouth of the river, 
“both on Staten and Long Island,”—-(Wew | 
York Colonial Documents, ii., 218,)—and it is | 
evident that, ten years after Montanus wrote, the 

localities were not much changed from what 

they were in 1656 and 1664, as we find Gov- 

ernor Andros, in December, 1681, mentioning | 
Staten Is'and as situated ‘‘ att ¢he entrance or | 
‘*mouth of the River to New Yorke.”—(Jdid, | 
iii., 310). 

In this connection it must be noticed that the | 
‘* Member of the New York Historical Society ” | 
has failed to exhibit a single document, or name | 
a single map, that confers upon the waters of | 
Staten Island the name of Hudson River, with | 
the two or three exceptions, also adduced by Mr. 


As early as 1656, Vander Donck, after | 


| to traverse it again. 
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Cochrane, which have already been made the 
subject of comment, (in due time they will be 
again considered,) occurring nearly a century 
after the settlement, and having no value as 
proofs. But he should know, as well as the 
writer, that so far from all intelligent well- 
informed persons, English. Dutch, and American, 
in 1674, considering the Hudsun’s River as flow- 
ing on both sides of S:aten Island, ‘* Hudson's 
**narrow river to the westward ” and its connect- 
ing channel, southward, were uniformly referred 
to by other names; among the ‘‘ intelligent, 
‘** well-informed persons” doing so, being Goy- 
ernor Nicolls, who speaks of both as ‘‘the sea 
** between Staten Island and the main” and was 
so ignorant of the opinions of ‘leading Cos- 
‘** mographers”’ as actually to make the northern 
boundary of some land on Staten Isiand, ** Hud- 
‘**son's River anpD the Kill Van Cull.”—( Grant to 
Bollen & Co., December 24, 1664). Governor 
Andros even (IN DOCUMENTS THE GENTLEMAN 
HIMSELF QUOTES) calls the one ‘‘After Cull River” 
and the other ‘** the Great Kill.” 

The reader’s patience will not be tried by the 
barren enumeration of other Grants and other 
documents showing the continuous use of this 
nomenclature. The records vf both States 
abound in proofs beside those the gentleman 
himself has furnished ; and, without consulting 
many other works, an examination of the Cal- 
endar of Historical Manuscripts in the office 
of The Secretary vf State at Albany cannot 
but excite surprise that he should have ventured 
upon the assertion that, ‘* from an early day—as 
‘‘early as 1643, the waters of what we call 
* * © Tho Bilis: * * .*' were con- 
‘* sidered and disposed of as waters of Hudson's 
‘** River—and that, without a single adverse wit- 
‘* ness, the same opinion prevailed and the same 
‘action was continued until the surrender of 
**the Colony to the King of Great Britain, and 
‘‘its transfer to the Duke of York, in July, 
‘*1674.” But having, ona previous occasion, gone 
over this ground, the writer deems it unnecessary 
Before passing to another 
topic, however, he must be permitted to notice 
the unyvarrantable assertion that, the Map of 
the settled portion of East Jersey in 1682, in 
East Jersey under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment, places ‘*Constable’s Hook” at the south- 
** western extremity of the Neck, [Bergen Neck] 
‘*to which point the waters of the Hudson 
‘** would have been necessurily recognized on his” 
[the writer’s] “‘ own authority, had he told ‘the 
** ‘hole Truth’ of the matter.” This, to say 
the least, is in worse taste than the accusation 
brought against the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety, of studiously suppressing the title of 
Hudson’s River from the fac-simile of a part of 
Vander Donck’s map, given in the same volume. 
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Others are left to designate it as their sense of 
propriety may dictate. 

**Constable’s Hook” will be found, on all 
maps going sufficiently into detail, to be the 
name from the earliest times conferred upon the 
northern point of the eastern entrance of the 
Kill Von Kull. The Gazette's correspondent 
knows this fact and understands the position of 
the ‘‘Hook” perfectly. The youngest tyro in 
geography well knows that names are placed 
above, or below, on the left, or on the right of 
the localities to be designated as convenience 
prompts ; and it will scarcely be believed that 


the above grave charge is based upon the circum- | 


stance that the engraver of the map placed the 
name on the /e/t of Constable’s Hook extending 
of course,from the southwestern extremity of the 
neck towards the Hook. If such a statement as 
that above quoted is warranted on such grounds, 
it might with equal propriety be said that Van- 


der Donck located ‘‘ New Amsterdam” on the | 


West side of the Hudson, because the name 


stretches across New Jersey; or that Mr. Brod- | 


head intended to place ‘‘ Paulus Hook” on 
Newark Bay, or ‘* Communipau” on Staten Is- 
land, because their names commence at these 
points on his map, or that the engineers, who 
prepared the sketch of the Harbor of New York 
for the Coast Survey Report of 1857, in placing 
** Constable’s Hook” in asimilar position to that 
which the words occupy in the map first referred 
to, had some reference ‘‘ to the claims of modern 
** New Jersey.” All the proofs of the Hudson's 
‘*debouching” through the channel between 
Staten Island and the main, which can be de- 
duced from such puerile assertions and argu- 
ments, the ‘‘ Member of the New York Historica] 
‘* Society” is at liberty to appropriate ; and also 
all he may find in the fact that Bergen-county 
was ‘‘ to contain all the settlements between Hud- 
‘*son’s river and Hackensack River, beginning at 
‘*Constable’s Hook, and so to extend to the 
‘*uppermost bounds of the Province northward, 
‘* between the said Rivers.” 
being ‘‘ Pembrepock,” ‘‘ Communipaw,” ‘*‘ Paul- 
‘‘us Hoeck,” ‘‘ Bergen,” ‘‘Hobuk,” and per- 
haps one or two others, the nearest, ‘‘ Pembre- 
‘**nock,” being two or three miles North of Con- 
stable’s Hook. 

Allusion has been made to the unbroken testi- 


mony borne by Maps to the fact that distinctive | 


appeilations have always been borne by the 
waters in question, and that such appellations 
have never indicated any identity with Hudson 
River ; and attention is now directed to the fol- 
lowing schedule of a series of the more promin- 
ent among them, covering the whole period 
from 1614 down, upon which they appear, when- 
ever any names are conferred. 

1614. Five years after the discovery of the 
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River by Hudson, appeared the first map of the 
country of which we have any knowledge. On 
it the waters are not named. 

1616. Two years later we have the Carte 
Figurative referred to by Mr. Cochrane. On 
this, what is now known as Raritan Bay, has 
| its distinctive title of ‘* Sand-Bay.” 

1621. A Map of America Septrentrionalis 
| Pars was published by A. Jacobz, on which 
| the same title appears for that bay. 

1631. An Italian Map by Lucini, supposed 
| to be of this date, has on it *‘ Sand Bay Golfo” 
to designate the same waters. 

In 1648, as appears trom Plantagenet’s New 
| Albion, (p 48.) the bay was known as “ Sand- 

“bay Sea; ” and subsequently, as has been seen 
| in this discussion, it became known, wholly or 

in part, as “* Coenraed’s Bay” (as in the map of 
| Joannes Jansiones, of uncertain date,) ‘ Port 
“* May,” “Godyns Bay, ” etc., and in— 

1656. On Vander Donck’s Map, the waters 
between Sandy Hook and Staten Island are 
named “ Port May or Godyns Bay ;” and so are 
| they on a somewhat later Map by Matthei 
| Seutteri. 

1671. Ogilby’s and Montanus’ Map gives 
|no names to the waters within Sandy Hook, 
but by titles outside indicates that the Hudson 
| River there empties itself in the ocean. 
| 1683. In this year John Reid was sent from 
| England for the purpose of surveying a portion 
of East Jersey, and we have the result of his 
| labors, in part, in A Mapp of Rariton River, 
| Milstone River, South River, Raway River, 
Bound Brook, Green Brook, & Cedar Brook, 
| with the Plantations thereupon, &c., de. On 
| this valuable illustrative document, appearing 
| thus opportunely, being contemporaneous with 
|the last Grant of the Duke of York to the 
| Twenty-four Proprietors, we have the “The 
| “ Sound,” between Staten Island and the Main, 
| and for the waters South of the Island, “ Part 
| “of Rariton Bay.” 

From the appearance of Reid’s Map, down 
| to the Revolution, on all maps giving any titles 
to these waters, tlhe same system of nomencla- 
ture is followed: on some of them “ Sandy 
|‘*Hook Bay” appearing in coffhection with 
| * Raritan Bay.” The best of these were the 
| following : 
1760. Captain Holland’s Map of New York, 
| New Jersey and part of Pennsylvania ; and, in—- 

1776. Governor Pownal’s improved edition 
| of the sime map. On both of these we have 
| “Raritan Bay,” and on the last, in addition, 

“Sandy Hook Bay,” “the Sound,” and “the 
“ Kills,” 

1779. With this year came the highly fin- 
ished Map of the Province of New York, by 
Claude Joseph Sauthier, “ compiled from actual 
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“surveys deposited in the Patent Office at 
“ New York,” on which we find that “the in- 
“fectious waters of the Raritan” are allowed 
full sweep, as well as “ Sandy Hook Bay,” and 
“the Kills;” and “ York Bay,” has the posi- 
tion of the present ‘“‘ Lower Bay.” 

In 1778 and again in 1780 the French Gov- 
ernment issued correct and well-executed maps 
of these waters, upon which appear the same 
intrusive titles. 

It is unnecessary to trace this series of proots 
to a later period. It is evident that these 
distinctive appellations did not originate in 
modern times, were not the result of “ accumu- 
“lating ignorance,” as asserted by Mr. Coch- 
rane, or of any “design” except to name dis- 
tinctly, and distinguish properly, the waters to 
which they apply; and if not universally ac- 
knowledged, as correctly applied, why is it 
that not one map can be found, the maker of 
which, has been willing to stultify himself so 
far as to identify those waters with Hudson 
River, by conferring its name uponthem? All 
geographers, “leading” or otherwise, have thus 
endorsed the “physica! fact” that Hudson’s 
River ‘“‘ debouches” only through the channel 
eastward of Staten Island; and one, if not more 
—Homann of Nuremberg—who lived about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, with a 
“ design,” evidently, to sustain “the claims of 
“modern New Jersey,” actually colors Staten 
Island with the same tint he gives New Jersey. 
A sensible fellow was Homann: he believed in 
“ physical facts,” and did not adopt for a text 
book, either Montanus or Ogilby. 

Whether previously initiated or not, into 
the mysterious processes of absorption, by 
which sundry portions of New Jersey, as such, 
have disappeared from view, every one attend- 
ing to this discussion will have seen that a 
failure to establish the existence, “ historical- 
“ly,” of what the natural configuration of the 
land and water has made physically impossible, 
necessarily involves the destruction of any 
theoretical attempt to account, on moral or 
legal.grounds, for the possession of Staten Is- 
land by New York, except through the conces- 
sions of the inter-State Treaty of 1833. So 
clear are the teyns of the Grants as regards all 
lands West of Hudson’s River that, unless it can 


be made to run “historically” where it does | 


not run naturally, there cannot be a shadow 
of pretence to title save by the effeci of that 
instrument. Hence the anxiety to establish 
that point; but, in order to lessen the effect 
of incontrovertible facts which prevent such a 
result, many irrelevant matters which have 
been introduced, to confuse th@ enquirer after 
truth, leading to a wonderful array of so-called 
authorities having little or no reference to the 
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simple proposition of Mr. Cochrane, the refuta- 
tion of which is admitted. To enter upon an 
examination of all these would entail upon the 
writer a vast amount of labor, with no possi- 
ble accruing advantage to the reader. Two or 
three points, however, thought by The Gazette's 
correspondent to be of particular importance 
will be noticed, to show how, in reference to 
them as to every thing else, he has failed to es- 
tablish his views. 

He raises for example another flimsy structure, 
and making a great demonstration, brings column 
upon column to bear upon it, as if the fanciful 
assumptions and imaginary positions he combats 
as entering into its composition, originated with, 
or were verily taken by Jerseymen: expending 
an immense amount of labor in proving that 
Staten Island has always been in the possession 
and under the jurisdiction of New York. Who 
doubts it? That is certainly an ‘‘ historical ” 
fact which no one questions. If it had not been, 
whence and to what end, this discussion? The 
writer concedes the point fully, and thereby saves 
himself and his readers an interminable journey 
through a labyrinth of contradictory statements 
and conflicting authorities, which the gentleman 
has skilfully planned—and within which he is 
left to rove by himself at his pleasure. Staten 
Island has always been in the possession of New 
York, despite of every proper interpretation of 
the Grants to New Jersey, and having shown that 
the course of the Hudson is on the eastern side of 
the island, the unjustifible character of that pos- 
session is fully established. 

An attempt is made to substantiate Mr. Coch- 
rane’s assertion that the ‘‘ initiation of New 
‘* Jersey’s enterprising encroachments” upon 
Staten Island, took place in 1681 ; although such 
an assertion is entirely inconsistent with the fact, 
as it is claimed to be, that the island was ‘‘ ad- 
‘* judged ” to New York in 1669. How happens 
it that, as shown by the gentleman himself, 
Governor Carteret should have made a ‘“ contin- 
‘* gent Grant of land on Staten Island,” in 1668, 
if no claim to it was set up before 1681? How 
happens it that Governor Nicolls should have 
annouced the item of intelligence he did if the 
question of title was not then in abeyance ? 

The writer regrets that he is obliged to differ 
from his friend Mr. Brodhead, as to the import- 
ance to be attached to the statement of Governor 
Nicolls. It is with diffidence that he persumes 
to question the deductions of one so well in- 
formed upon all points of our colonial history, 
but he nevertheless is of the opinion that, while 
unsupported by any corroborative testimony, 
Nicolls’s declaration, when his position is con- 
sidered, amounts to nothing in the face of con- 
stantly recurring indications of a still asserted, 
unabandoned title to the island on the part of 
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New Jersey. It is a noticeable fact also that, 
when the claim was more vigorously prosecuted, 
not the slightest reference is made by any one 
to this authoritative settlement of the question, 
years before. On a previous occasion it was 
satisfactorily shown that the peculiar position in 
which Governor Carteret was placed on his arri- 
val at Elizabethtown, in 1665, the subsequent 
attempt at an exchange of territory, the recon- 
quest by the Dutch and the temporary reéstab- 
lishment of their authority, and other causes, 
operated to postpone any positive enforcement of 
the right of New Jersey; but though dormant 
it was ever considered valid, and was never 
surrendered until 1833. The wise course of the 
Provincial authorities in avoiding all collisions 


with New York by refraining from any forcible | 


attempt to obtain possession, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have proved fruitless from the greater 
power of that Province, and in not pretending 
to a quasi possession by erecting the island into 
a County, in 1688, is now assumed to be ‘‘a very 
‘* significant fact,” arguing that “ Stuten-island 


‘¢ was not considered at that time a part of New | 


‘* Jersey even by its own Assembly.” Under the 


benign teachings of New York, it is not likely | 


that New Jersey will ever be guilty again of 


such a mistake as not to resist aggression from | 


the start. 


It is a circumstance worthy of note, that not a | 


document is known to exist signed by the Duke 
of York, himself, which calls in question the 
right of the Proprietors of East Jersey to the 


island: and not one, professedly issued under | 


his authority, can bear any such interpretation, 
for more than twenty years after the transfer of 
Berkeley and Carteret, and then not until his rela- 
tions to New Jersey, as we shall see, were mate- 
rially changed. He was ever ready to confirm 
his original Grant of all the lands West of Long 
Island and Manhattan Island, and document 
after document was issued for that purpose; for 
whatever may have been his faults and vices, 
and great they undoubtedly were, it is conceded 
that the Duke was sincere in his friendships. 
Those who would feign convince themselves and 
others that ‘‘the opiates of John Scot artfully 
‘discharged upon his drowsed senses,” or any 
other influences foreign to his own unbiassed in- 
clinations, moved him to part with New Jersey, 
forget or overlook the close relations existing 


between him and both Berkeley and Carteret— | 


the former his Governor in youth and associate 
officially and otherwise through life; the latter 
one of his most intimate and constant compan- 
ions, of whose hospitality he frequently partook 
—which led him to refrain from any act that 
could be construed as unfavorable to their in- 
terests. Through good and through evil repute 
he appears to have ever been true to them. What 
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greater evidence could he have given of his dis- 
position to quiet any adverse pretensions to New 
Jersey, or of his “intent or meaning” in rela- 
tion thereto, than the repeated Grants by which 
he confirmed the original transfer? Note, too, 
the prompt repudiation of Andros’s proceedings 
| towards Governor Carteret, and the granting of 
the deed to the younger Sir George, in 1680, (of 
which more hereafter, ) immediately on receiving 
Sir William Jones’s opinion, to which reference 
has been already made, that, under the Grants to 
Berkeley and Carteret there was ‘‘ noe reservation 
‘*of any profit or soe much as of Jurisdiction.” 
Which opinion, by the way, and the action of 
the Duke under it, explains the circumstances 
leading to the passage of the Act by the New 
Jersey Assembly, in 1679, which The Gazette's 
correspondent so laboriously misconstrues as man- 
ifesting ‘‘ without complaint or dissent * * * 

‘*a degree of resignation to an unavailable fate, 
‘* consistent only with a correspouding knowl- 
‘* edge that resistance to that fate would be use- 
‘* less, that the jurisdiction of the Duke and his 
‘servants OVER THOSE WATERS was unquestion- 
“able.” Well, i¢ did not remain unquestiona- 
ble very long as Sir William Jones and the Duke 
made manifest. The Act referred to, guarantied 
from loss, to the extent of £150., the owners of 





any vessel that *‘should be by any of the Gov- 
** ernment of New York arrested, detained, con- 


| **demned and bona fide made prize of, for the 
| ‘‘ only cause of trading in this Province and not 


‘* entering and clearing dt New York, &c.,” 
which was nothing more nor less than one mode 
of doing what the Merchants of New York did 
themselves, viz: opposing the payment of the 


| Customs imposed by the Duke ;—(See Colonial 


Documents, ii., 217, 246, 286, 289, &c.,)— 
only with far greater reason, inasmuch, as Sir 
William Jones says, the Duke had reserved in 
New Jersey ‘‘neither profitt or Jurisdiction.” 
Yet the ‘‘Member of the New York Historical 
‘* Society ” devotes a whole column to prove that 
this action of the New Jersey Assembly, so con- 
sistent with a proper regard for their rights and 
calculated to bring about a legal decision thereon, 
was an admission of the jurisdiction of the Duke 
of York and his servants over ‘‘ the waters in 
‘* question.” 

Returning from this digression let it be noted 
that in all the Grants of the Duke of York, New 
Jersey included all the lands West of Long Is- 
land and Manhattan Island and its eastern bound- 
ary is ever the same—the main sea and Hudson’s 
River. As it was in 1664, so was it in 1672; so 
was it in 1674; so was it in 1680; so was it 
in 1682; so was it in 1683. It was certaialy 
ever his ‘‘ intent and meaning ” that the veritable 
Hudson, wherever it might really run, and not 





any other stream so baptizéd for a purpose, was 
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to be the boundary ; and he could find no land 
West of Long Island and Manhattan Island which 
was not also West of the river. Is it at all prob- 
able that, in the face of a continued claim to 
Staten Island, such a material deviation from 
that line, as its excision from the lands originally 
conveyed, should have been intended by him 
without some indications of it appearing in a 
change of the description? It is very evident 
from the correspondence of Governor Carteret 
with tho Governor of New York, in 1681, in 
which the claim to possession is so distinctly 
made, that a more definite understanding with 
the Duke of York in relation thereto had been 
arrived at during the preceding year. And this 
is confirmed by the letter of Sir John Worden, 
the Duke's Secretary, written to Governor Andros 
on the sixth of November, 1680, which has 
been before alluded to. He informs the Gover- 
nor that his Royal Highness had been pleased 
‘*to confirme and release to the Proprietors of 
** both moieties of New Jersey all their and his 
‘<pight to ANYTHING besides the rest reserved 
‘‘ which HERETOFORE MAY HAVE BEEN DOUBTFUL, 
‘‘ whether as to government, or public duties in 
‘** or from the places within their Grants.” This 
had reference to the deed to be prepared for Sir 
George Carteret the younger—but as has been 
already demonstrated, it is not necessary to go 
further back than the date of the deed to the 
Twenty-four Proprietors, in 1682. This was 
granted in accordance with the request of the 
Earl of Perth—( Colonial Documents, iii., 329)— 
for the express purpose, as stated in the instru- 
ment itself, of ‘‘ better extinguishing all such 
‘*claims and demands as his said Royal High- 
‘¢ness, or his Heirs might anywise have” to 
East Jersey. The peculiar fullness of this 
Grant has been already made the subject of com- 
ment, but inasmuch as the ‘* Member of the New 
‘¢ York Historical Society ” has discovered some 
flaws therein, which have escaped the learning and 
acumen of all the statesmen and lawyers of 
both England and America, it is well to refer to 
the document again. The gentleman recognizes 
fhe fullness of the rights and powers granted, 

ut observing that the Duke in conveying them 
uses the phrase ‘‘ so far as in him lyeth,” he con- 
siders the whole Instrument simply as the Duke’s 
‘* confirmation, as Lord Paramount of the Coun- 
““try,” [or Mesne Lord as he subsequently styles 
him) ‘‘ of the change of Lessees of East Jersey 
‘‘and HIS PERMISSION TO NAVIGATE THE WATERS 
‘¢*;EADING UNTO OR LYING BETWEEN’ THE 
‘*LANDS THUS LEASED TO THE PROPRIETORS, 
‘‘ FROM WHICH THE FORMER LEsSES HAD BEEN 
‘* CAREFULLY EXCLUDED.” This exclusion is de- 
nied; but how confirmatory, is this very admis- 
sion of the gentleman, of the fact that the Duke 
was desirous to remove all grounds of disputa- 
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tion as to the rights of the Proprietors. But it 
is said that he had already granted all these 
privileges to the younger Sir George and there- 
fore had nothing left to convey. Let us unravel 
the truth of the matter, 

It will be remembered that it was broadly as- 
serted that ‘‘all islands,” ‘* bays,” ‘‘ marshes,” 
“ soils,” and various other concomitants of East 
Jersey had not been conveyed by the deed of 
1674 because not specially enumerated, yet no 
one can doubt the ‘‘ intention” of the Duke of 
York to corvey all the Lands West of Long 
Island and Manhattan Island and all belonging 
to them as fully as he had himself received 
them from the Crown ; and it is somewhat curi- 
ous that the Duke’s Secretary in writing to Wil- 
liam Penn—(New York Colonial Documents, iii., 
280)—should have expressly nullified any such 
doctrine as that the failure to specify islands 
necessarily left them unconveyed—‘“‘ neither can 
‘**T Judge,” said he, referring to Penn’s Grant, 
‘how far such an enumeracion of particulars 
‘*can include any more than y* gen" Boundar- 
‘*yes doe”—the insertion of ‘ isles,” subse- 
quently, not necessarily adding any thing to the 
limits of the Grant. But, notwithstanding the 
assertion made by the ‘‘Member of the New 
‘* York Historical Society,” at the outset, that 
these items of property were never relinquished 
by the Duke, we find him subsequently admitting 
that they were transferred to Sir George Carter- 
et’s grandson and heir, in 1680; an admission 
forced from him by the dilemma in which he is 
placed by the fullness of the Grant to the Twen- 
ty-four proprietors. Unless those rights which 
he claimed to be remaining ‘‘ with the Duke, 
“entirely unimpaired,” could be got rid of, 
there was no way of avoiding the fact of their 
transfer to the Twenty-four. It will be seen 
how slight an impediment to their title was this 
presumed prior Grant. 

There seems to be room for little doubt that 
the discussion of the Customs question and the 
decision of Sir William Jones had drawn the at- 
tention of the Duke’s legal advisers to some of 
the dicta respecting the rights of parties having 
a navigable stream for a common boundary, and 
among them the plain proposition that even when 
the right of jurisdiction between two countries 
or States thus situated extends to the middle of 
the stream only, the right to use the whole stream 
for tne purposes of navigation, trade, and pas- 
sage, must exist as a right common to both par- 
ties whether expressly granted or not; for in the 
Grant to the younger Sir George, and subse- 
quently in that to the Twenty-four proprietors, 
the Duke not only conveyed the Islands, Bays, 
Rivers, Waters, &c., but adds ‘as also the /ree 
** use of all Bayes, Rivers and Waters leadin 
‘* unto or lying between them ;” in this, as in al 
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the other documents emanating from him, mani- 
festing his desire to remove all grounds for cav- 
illing or disagreement. No matter whether the 
principles of maritime law gave the privilege or 
not, he was willing the Grant should be made so 
plain that all might understand his ‘‘ meaning 
** and intent.” 


Sir George Carteret in his Will ‘ to the intent” | 


he said ** That my Debts, Funeral Charges, Gifts, 
‘*and Legacies, may be effectually paid ”—gave 
to five distinguished courtiers, ‘‘ their Heirs, Ex- 


‘* ecutors, and Administrators, the whole Estate, | 
‘‘TIpterest, Term and Terms, for years or other- | 
‘* wise, which I or any other person or persons in | 


a Ee 


‘*trust for me have or hath 
with other property} * * * ‘all my Planta- 
‘tions in New Jersey * * upon this Trust 
**and Confidence that they and the survivor or 
**survivors of them, &c., * * do make sale of 


falong 


**all the said premises, and out of y® Moneys | 
‘that shall arise upon such sale,‘ pay and dis- 
‘* charge such of my said debts, &c.”—any sur- | 


plus to be for the benefit and advantage of his 
grandson, George, the son of his deceased son, 
Philip. r : 
Sir George died “early in 1679 and his Trus- 
tees, on the fifth or sixth of March, 1680, con- 
veyed his ‘Plantations in New Jersey,” 
Thomas Cremer and Thomas Pocock. The pre- 
cise terms and object of this transfer are not 
known as the instrument itself has not come 


down to us, but it is evident that it was considered | 


as vesting in them the full title to the Province. 


It appears also that for some time its existence 


was not known to Lady Elizabeth Carteret or the 


Duke of York, or the latter would not, in Sep- | 
tember, 1680, have made the Grant he did at that | 
That Grant, as we | 


time to Sir George’s heir. 
have seen, was issued by him of his own accord, 


without any prompting from any one, certainly | 


without the knowledge of his Trustees, purely 


out of regard for the interests of the family of | 


his old friend, Sir George, he having previously 
given a new Grant of similar import for West 
Jersey. 
cated by Lady Elizabeth to Governor Carteret, 


and made the basis of his action in 1681, as be- | 


fore adverted to, yet it was rendered inoperative 


by the fact that the title to the Province had been | 


Sor some months in other parties, and the ‘* Mem- 
‘*ber of the New York Historical Society” is 
the first person in either hemisphere that has con- 
sidered it as possessing any legal force. The 
Trustees of Sir George—including the Ear’ of 
Bath, the young Sir George’s father-in-law, who 


would be likely to appreciate the value of such | 


a document, if it had any— the Earl of Sandwich, 
his maternal grandfather—Messrs. Cremer and 
Pocock, Lady Elizabeth Carteret, the original 
twelve Proprietors, the second twelve, and the 


to | 


« | 
Although the document was communi- 
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| Duke of York himself all ignored the document 
| by the execution and acceptance of the deed of 
March 14, 1682, in which they interchangeably, 
under their hands and seals, certify to all the 
prior Grants, connected with the Province, but 
among which the deed of 1680 does not appear. 
Moreover a document from the Board of Trade, 
to which is appended the names of Sir Philip 
Meadows, Sir John Pollixfen, Abraham Hill, and 
Matthew Prior, whose acts—judging from the 
credence The Gazette's correspondent gives to 
them—are worthy of consideration, gives the 
following endorsement of the deed of 1682: 
‘* He the shid Duke of York did by Indenture 
‘*dated the sixth day of August, 1680, grant 
‘*and confirm the Province of West New Jerseyf 
‘*with all the Appurtenances th-reunto belong- 
‘*ing to Edw Byllinge, &., * * * and did 
‘* in like manner by Indenture dated the 4th day 
‘*of March, 1682,” [nothing being said of the 
deed to Sir George the younger, | ** grant and con- 
‘* firm the Province of East New Jersey, with all 
**the Appurtenances thereunto belonging, to 
**James Earl of Perth, William Penn, Esq., and 
“several other persons, in whom ‘the title to the 
‘*same then was, and to their Heirs and Assigns 
** forever—and by each of the said Indentures 
** did likewise give, grant and assign unto the 
‘aforesaid respective Grantees or assigns, ALL 
‘“ AND EVERY SUCH, AND THE SAME Powers, Av- 
‘¢ PHORITIES, JURISDICTIONS, GOVERNMENTS, AND 
‘“‘ormdeR MATTERS AND THINGS WHATSOEVER, 
‘“‘ which by the forementioned respective Letters 
“ Putents, or either of them, were granted or 
‘*intended to be granted to be exercised by him 
‘* the said Duke of York his Heirs, Assigns, Dep- 
‘*uty Officers or Agents.”.—(Leaming & Spicer, 
603.) 

But how about the phrase ‘‘So far asin him 
“lieth?” If anything more than a legal tech- 
nicality, it simply means this: that the Duke 
having already conveyed the whole of New Jer- 
sey in common to Berkeley and Carteret, as joint 
tenents, and had subsequently given deeds in 
severalty for both East and West Jersey, with 
different boundaries, the propriety of his giving 
another deed to other parties might be question- 
able. But the writer is happy to furnish a solu- 
tion of the problem by the Commissioners of 
New Jersey in 1769, the gentlemen whom The 
Gazette's correspondent compliments for their 
good judgment. They say, in their Brief, 
(p. 21): 

‘*In 1682, East New Jersey became vested in 
‘¢ Twenty-four Proprietors, who thought proper 
**to procure the Duke's Confirmation to them. 
‘*In this Confirmation, the Duke recites his first 
‘* Grant to Berkley and Carteret, and the parti- 
“tion of New Jersey, and, ‘as far as in him 
‘** lieth,’ grants and contirms-to the Twenty-four 
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** Proprietors, all that Part, Share and Potion, 
**and all those Parts, Shares and Portions, of 
** all that entire tract of Land and all those en- 
‘* tire Premises, so granted by his Royal High- 
‘* ness unto the said John Lord Berkley and Sir 
** George Carteret, and their Heirs, as in, by, 
‘*and upon the said Partition, was and were 
“* vested in the said Sir George Carteret; so 
‘*that the words ‘so far as in him lieth’ did 
** not imply any Doubt in the Duke, whether he 
‘*had authority so far; but whether he had a 
“ right to grant at all, as he had before conveyed 
‘* all New Jersey to Berkley and Carteret,” &c. 
But why should the patience of the reader be 
longer trifled with to establish what no Court ip 
, Christiandom has never doubted—(and the doc- 
ument bas stood the test of an examination by 


the most distinguished on both sides of the Atlan- | 


tic)—the validity, to the full extent of its tenor, 
of the Grant to the Twenty-four Pr prietors. 
** Historically ” and legally, it will stand unaffec- 
ted by any assaults from those, who finding in 
its ample provisions a most perfect title to all 
the lands ‘‘ lying and being to the westward of 
** Long Island and Manhattan Island,” would 
strive to ignore its efficiency by new discoveries 
in law sol physics. 

Naturalists tell us that some odd fishes, when 
endeavoring to flee from some corner into which 
they may have been driven, have the faculty of 


ejecting into the waters an extraneous substance, 
which enshrouds them in such obscurity, and so 
befogs both pursuers and spectators, that they 


escape detention. Such seems to have been the 
intention of the ‘‘Member of the New York 
‘* Historical Society,” on introducing, towards 
the close of his article, the subject of the right 
of the Province of East Jersey to asea-port. But 
he will meet with as little success through this 
device as through others he has adopted. He 
cannot be allowed to escape in a mist of his 
own creation, when it is composed of such ma- 
terials as the fellowing statement : ‘‘ The Proprie- 
‘tors, whose principal purpose in purchasing 
** the lands and settling them was to make them- 
‘*selves independent on matters of Government 
** of all other persons,” [not certainly of the 
Crown, for the right of appeal was expressly 
provided for| ‘‘ abandoned the project, and 
**surrendered their ‘ pretended rights’ to the 
“* Queen : while Perth Amboy was ‘ overshadowed 
***by New York,’ and New Jersey, ON ALL 
‘“MATTERS OF COMMERCE, THENCEFORTH, BE- 
‘*CAME IN FACT AS WELL AS IN LAW ENTIRELY 
‘* SUBORDINATE TO NEW York.” 

The writer has no desire to draw upon the 
courteous vocabulary of The Gazette's corres- 
pondent. It is presumed from his animadver- 
sions upon others that he never ‘‘ suppresses,” 
never ‘‘ mutilates,”’ never hesitates to tell ‘‘ the 
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‘** whole truth,” never ‘‘quails” at any adverse 
testimony, and it may therefore be attributed to 
an oversight merely that he should not have dis- 
covored and communicated to his readers the 
fact that IN EVERY CASE iw which the right of 
East Jersey toa sea-port was endeavored to be 
wrenched from her, THAT RIGHT WAS ESTABLISH- 
ED—and EVERY ATTEMPT on the part of New 
York to impose restrictions upon her Commerce, 
however successful for a time, through superior 
force, proved eventually abortive. A statement 
to this effect has already been made, but it seems 
a more thorough refutation is needed. 

The first occasion on which the rights of E,st 
Jersey in these respects were attempted to be 
encroached upon by New York was, as we have 
seen, during the administration of Andros, in 
1680; and we have also seen that the manceuvres 
of New York were nullified by the opinion of 
Sir William Jones and the execution of deeds, 
ordered—‘‘ plainly to extinguish ye demand of 
‘*any Customs, or other dutyes from y™” [the 


| Proprietors] “save y*® rent reserved as at y* 


* first."—(New York Colonial Documents, iii., 
285.) 

The next attempt was made by the indefatig- 
able Dongan, in 1684, through reiterated intima- 
tions of what ‘‘ might, could, would, or should 
“be” done, to curtail the actual or presumed 
advantages of East Jersey. The Commissioners 
of the Duke of York’s revenue were very willing 
to receive from him suggestions that might tend 
to increase that revenue; but, notwithstanding 
that the transfer of East Jersey to others natural- 
ly lessened the interest of the Duke of York in 
the preservgtion of the rights he had originally 
conferred, yet Dongan’s devices availed little 
until the relations of the Duke to the Province 
became changed by his succeeding to the throne, 
as James II., early in 1685. That event embold- 
ened Dongan greatly. He found there were 
‘¢ great inconveniencies in having two Govern- 
‘¢ments upon one river : "—that it ‘‘ would doe 
‘* well to look into the last Patent of East Jersey 
‘*to see whether shipping bee obliged if they 
‘‘come into Sandy Hook to make entry at New 
‘¢ York, and informed the Board of Trade” that 
‘““wr in this Government look upon that Bay 
‘that runs into the sea at Sandy Hook to bee 
‘* Hudson’s River, therefore, there being a clause 
‘‘in my Instructions, directing me that I cause 
‘all vessels that come into Hudson’s River to 
‘* enter at New York, I desire to know whether 
‘*his Maj’ intends thereby those vessels that 
‘¢ come within Sandy Hook : "—and_ he furnish- 
es the ‘‘Member of the New York Historical 
‘* Society ” with an assortment of choice extracts, 
which, with others of like character, are distilled 
in his alembic into first class authorities, although 
any candid and impartial historian would dis- 
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card them as of little weight, emanating, as they 
do, from the chief parties in interest, the ag- 
gressors, and being entirely ew parte in their 
nature. 

Finally, Dongan becoming impatient, in- 
forms their Lordships “I caused a vessel which 
“came to Amboy to come hither and enter.” 
The Proprietors thereupon took the liberty of 
complaining to the King of this manifest in- 
fringement of his own conferred privileges, and 
after a fruitless attempt, by the Board of Trade, 
to whom the matter was referred, to get rid of 
a decision by sending the complaint to Govern- 
or Dongar to be answered, their Lordships by 
an Order of Council, on the twelfth of July, 
1687, were commanded to give the Proprietors 
a hearing, the result of which was the Order of 
Council, dated 14th of August, 1687, which the 
gentleman gives at length as most damaging 
to the East Jersey claims! That Order, on the 
contrary, sustained them in every particular. It 
confirmed New Perth as a Port of Entry; and 
Governor Dongan was delicately informed that 
“‘His MajY is pleased, upon further considera- 
*‘tion, to direct us to signify his pleasure wnto 
“ you that you permit all ships and vessels bound 
“for New Perth in His Majestys Colony of East 
“New Jersey to goe directly thither without 
“touching at New York or being carried thith- 
“er until further order.” Thus did James, the 
Duke of York, conform, as James II., the Grant 
of 1682-3, by recognizing the right of the 
Twenty-four Proprietors in the waters which 
originated this discussion. But the gentleman 
by his capital letters would convey the idea 
that this Order was a direct recognition of the 
authority of New York over New Jersey, be- 
cause the person to collect the customs should 
be appointed by the Governor of New York or 
by ‘the Receiver General of His Majesty's Rev- 
““enue:” losing sight of the fact that New 
Jersey then was, as New Jersey has ever been, 
an upholder of law and order, loyal and true; 
the Proprietors ever inculcating ‘submission 
“and obedience to the King.” Four years be- 

Sore the issue of this Order, they instructed their 

Deputy Governor “ to observe the Act of Nav- 
“igation, and to see that it be infringed in 
“nothing as to what relates to the Kings Cus- 
“toms or otherwise.”—(Leaming and Spicer, 
171.) It was not the payment of duties to the 
King they objected to, but the restrictions im- 
pesed by New York upon their commercial 
projects; and those restrictions were ABSOLUTE- 
LY REMOVED by this Order, Thus ended the 
second attempt at subjugation. 

The next attempt, and the last demanding 
notice, was made during the administration of 
Lord Bellamont as Governor of New York, and 
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furnishes the text on which The Gazette’s cor- 
respondent hangs the erroneous commentary 
which has been quoted. The first steps towards 
this aggressive action commenced under Goy- 
ernor Fletcher. The Assembly of New York 
undertook, again, to impose duties upon the im- 
ports into-East Jersey which, as Chalmers says, 
—(Annals, 626)—“ could be as little supported 
“by any principle of equity or law” as those 
denounced and abandoned in 1680; and the 
proceeding, of course, aroused the opposition 
it deserved. 

In 1694, the Assembly of New Jersey—it may 
have been in some spirit of retaliation—passed 
an Act for better regulating the trade of the 
Province which, although duly subservient to 
the “‘ Act of. Trade and Navigation” conflicted 
with the interests of New York, much tuo the 
disturbance of Fletcher’s equanimity; and he 
intimated to the Lords of Trade that it was 
the intention of the Jerseymen to make “ New 
“Perth” a free port: by which it is evident he 
considered the non-payment of duties to New 
York equivalent to paying none at all. Noth- 
ing definite, however, seems to have resulted 
from Fletcher's complaints, and, in 1696, the 
right of East Jersey to its port was recognized 
by the appointment, by the Commissioners of 
the Customs, in England, of a Collector for 
Amboy. The Proprietors, however, were anx- 
ious to have an end put to these constantly re- 
curring annoyances; and, in April, 1697, they 
obtained from Sir Cresswell Levinz, and, in 
June of the same year, from Sir John Hawles 
—both “Crown Lawyers,” and the latter sub- 
sequently an Attorney and Solicitor-general— 
concurrent opinions “that no customs could be 
“imposed on the people of the Jerseys otherwise 
than by Act of Parliament or their own Assembly.” 
—(Chalmers’ Annals, 626; Analytical Indez, 
New Jersey Documents, 15, 16; Hast Jersey 
under the Proprietors, 141, &c.; Contributions 
to Hast Jersey History, 295.) — Fer several 


| months, the various officers of the Crown were 


pressed for some ultimate and decisive action 
which might relieve New Jersey from the ag- 
gressions of New York, with varying success. 
There was evidently a wide difference of opin- 
ion among these functionaries; for while in 
one month, October, 1697, the Commissioners 
of Customs ordered Mr. Randolph, the Survey- 
or-general of Customs in America, to appoint 
officers to collect duties at botl Amboy and 
Burlington-—thus sanctioning, as Lord Bellamont 
says, in one of his dispatches, the establishing 
of two Ports that were to prove “a destruction 
“to the trade of New York ”"—the next month, 
November, the Council, upon a representation 
from the Board of Trade, issued the Order, upon 
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which the “ member of the New York Histori- | 
“cal Society” dilates, denying the privileges | 
of a port to Amboy, and exhibiting greater | 
ignorance of the localities than the presumed 
intelligence of the members would lead us to | 
consider possible. But there was an object in 
view to effect which the means employed, need- 
ed not, they thought, to be closely criticised. | 
With the flight of James II. from England, in | 
December, 1688, and the recognition of Will- 
iam III. as the Sovereign, in February, 1689, 
old things had passed away, all, so far as the 
personal relations of the Sovereign to New Jer- | 
sey were concerned, assumed a new aspect. The 
questions in which she was interested had not 
reference thereafter so much to titles to, and 
boundaries of, the domain conveyed by the 
Duke of York, as to the extent of the sover- 
eignty he had a right to transfer with that 
domain. The surrender of the Government to 
the Crown was the object sought; and hence 
arose many of the delays and disappointments 
to which the Proprietors were subjected, in re- 
lation to the Port question: they “thought it 
“best to join both together,” as the Lords of 
Trade said, in one of their letters to Lord Bella- 
mont, supposing that rather than endanger the 
one the Proprietors would abandon the other, 
but their schemes were destined to be frustrat- 
ed: for although the Government was eventual 


ly surrendered by the Proprietors, their right 
to the Ports was previously conceded and legally 


established, It came about in this wise. The 
Instructions of Lord Bellamont, who entered 
upon his duties in April, 1698, were in accord- 
ance with the views enunciated by the Council, 
as above stated; and he bent all his energies to | 
enforcing them. Governor Basse, in New Jer- 
sey, as firmly asserted the rights of that Prov- | 
ince; and his bold determination to sustain 
them seems to have excited no little surprise 
among the officials in England. The intelli- 
gence of his refusal to heed the Order of Coun- 
cil, reached Secretary Popple, in December. He | 
at once wished to know what the Lords of the | 
Treasury had heard about it; and was desirous 
to have the Commissioners of the Customs in- 
form the Board of Trade to what conclusions | 
they had come. Well, in February, 1698, the | 
Commissioners came to the same conclusion | 
they ha! evidently arrived at before, that the | 
inhabitants of East Jersey should be released | 
Srom the payment of duties to New York. In 
March, Mr. Secretary expressed a wish that the 
Lords of the Treasury would inform him what 
they intended to do, and eventually—not to 
prolong the narrative unnecessarily—-that course 
wa; adopted which was entirely in accordance | 
, with the wishes of the Proprietors, leading to * 
result DIRECTLY OPPOSED to the opinions of the 


| ** Port FoR PertH AMBOY; 
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Lords of Trade, for which they are so highly 
complimented by The Gazette's correspondent. 
“A careful perusal of the ‘opinion’ of the 
“Board of Trade,” says the gentleman, “ and 
“‘of his Majesty’s Order in Council which was 
“based on that ‘ opinion’ would shed some light 
“on the ridiculous pretences of some who have 
“assumed to speak in behalf of the ‘ pretend- 
“ed rights’ of East Jersey, on other subjects 
“as well us on this.” Indeed! Well, an op- 


| portunity was afforded, not long after the cir- 


cumstances about narrated, to a dignified body 
in Westminster Hall, to “ peruse ” that opinion, 


| and to express an opinion upon it; and we will 


see what light that opinion shed “on the ridic- 


|“ ulous pretences of some.” 


Lord Bellamont, ‘* feeling himself snre of his 
‘€ Majesty’s” support, commenced a course of 
procedure which resulted in the forcible seizure 
of a vessel belonging to Governor Basse himself, 
lying in the harbor of Amboy. <A suit was 
brought in the Cuurt of King’s Bench, to recover 
damages for this illegal seizure, in which the 


| whole question as to the right of East Jersey 


to a port was discussed ; and the Court so far 


| from finding that ‘‘ the rights and privileges of 


‘* New York” had been ‘ infringed ” rendered a 
verdict, in favor of Basse, for several thousands 
of pounds. Lord Bellamont therefore found it 
necessary to change the tone of his correspond- 
ence considerably. ‘* Your Lordships’ directions 
‘*to me,” he wrote in October, 1700, ‘ will not 
‘* will not now need to be complyed with, since 
‘* the Proprietors have carried the cause in West- 
‘* minster Hall and OBTAINED A FREEDOM OF 
” and again in No- 
‘* vember, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Basse has had great 
‘* good fortune in his tryal, upon the account of 
‘‘my seizing the Ship Hester, at Perth Amboy 


| **in East Jersey, to have recovered such great 


x * * 


‘** damages of the King with what 
‘‘conscience such extravagent damages were 
‘* awarded for that ship is more propor for your 
‘* Lordships’ enquiry than mine.” Doubtless 
their Lordships did enquire, and became satis- 
fied that New York had not, ‘* within the capes,” 


| the supremacy they had been foolish enough to 


claim for them. Thus was the right of the Pro- 
prietors of New Jersey to the full eujoyment of 
Commercial Ports within their respective Pro- 
vinces FULLY ESTABLISHED, and what becomes of 
the arrogant assumption of the ‘‘ Member of the 
‘* New York Historical Society ” that ‘‘ Ne» Jer- 
‘* sey, on all matters of commerce, thenceforth,” 
[after the order of November, 1697,] *‘ became, 
‘in fact, as well as in law, BNTIRELY SUBORD- 
‘‘r~aTE TO NEw YorK?” On the contrary, from 
that time to the present there has not been a pe- 
riod in which the commercial relations of East 
Jersey have not been entirely independent of 
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New York, being subordinate only to the will | 


of the common Sovereign. 
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The writer is now done with this controversy. 
He was induced to enter upon it, and led to con- 


The writer has not thought it necessary to | tinue it, solely from a desire to relieve his native 


burden his pages with reference to authorities for 
all the individual facts stated, bearing upon this 
point as, (thanks to Dr. O'Callaghan’s well-con- 
structed Index) those not supported by the spec- 


ork ~Colonial Documents. Neither has 


| 


| not have been confided to abler hands. 


State from the imputations and aspersions cast 
upon her; and he regrets that her defence could 
The re- 


| sults elicted are as follows: 
ified works he ‘has referred to may be readily | 
found sustained by overlooked pages of the New | 


he | 


thought it necessary to enter upon a discussion | 


as to rhe precise nature of the title given by the 


Duke of York to the grantees of East Jersey, as | 
the question has nothing to do with the matter | 


at issue. He will say however, for the satisfac- 


tion of The Gazette's correspondent, that if in | 


error (as he may have been, not being ‘“ learned 


**in the law”) in styling that title a ‘‘fee simple.” | 
he was led into it bg the Duke of York himself, | 


who states, in his Grant to George Carteret the 


younger, that the ‘‘ fee simple of Lord Berkley’s | 


Moyetye *‘ was at that time in Messrs. Penn, 
Laurie, and Lucas. Both moities were held by 
the same tenure, and the Duke or his legal ad- 
visers, therefore, intended to conveyed a fee sim- 
ple title or those individuals could not havé had 
one. ‘ Intent and meaning,” it will be remem- 
bered, were to receive particular attention in this 
discussion. 
enongh to know that ‘tann the lands to the 


But as to this matter of title ic is | 


* westward of Long Island and Manhattan Is- | 


**jand” with their ‘‘islands, bays, rivers, wa- 
**ters, &c.,” and the ‘‘ free use of all bays, 
‘* rivers, and waters leading into or lying between 
‘*the said premises” were conveyed, or, if it 
suits the gentleman better, were intended to be 
conveyed, by the Duke, ‘‘ IN AS FULL AND AMPLE 
‘*MANNER” as the same were received by him, 
both as to soil and government ; and Charles II., 
himself, as we have seen, declared the grantees 


I. It was asserted that ‘‘the Hudson River 
‘* empties itself through its two mouths, the Nar- 
‘** rows and the Kills, into the bay of New York.”’ 
He has shown that this never was and never will 
be true, inasmuch as not a drop of the water of 
the Hudson flows either way through the chan- 
nel West of Staten Island; and this has been 
acknowledged by his opponents as an incontro- 
vertible ** physical fact.” 

II. It was asserted that the Grants of Charles 
II. and the Duke of York, in 1664, were rendered 
null and void by the re-conquest by the Dutch, in 
i672 and other causes: He has shown that neith- 
er the King nor the Duke ever called in question 
their validity, but were ever ready to give any 
other guarantees requested of them. 

Ill. It was asserted that the Proprietors of 
New Jersey derived their rights soLeny through 
the Grants of 1674. He has shown that subse- 
quent Grants, more precise, more full, and more 
complete, particularly on the points in which 
those of 1674 are asserted toe deficient, were . 
subsequently given, for the very purpose of re- 
moving all doubts and quieting all diputes as to 
the ‘‘ intent and meaning ” of the grantors ; and, 
moreover, that these subsequent Grants have re- 
peatedly been recognized in Courts of the high- 


| est character, on both sides of the Atlantic, as 


conferring all the rights and privileges claimed 
by New Jersey, through them, and that the ulti- 


| mate decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, upon the mutual rights of New York and 
| New Jersey, under them, would have long since 


to be ‘* ABSOLUTE PROPRIETORS AND GOVERNORS | 
| submit to that Court the questions at issue. 


‘* THEREOF.” If subsequent Sovereigns thought 
he overstepped his prerogatives in so doing, that 
fact does not militate against the ‘ intent and 


‘*meaning ” of the Grants, as interpreted by the | 


Duke of York and himself. 


The reiterations of the ‘‘ Member of the New | 
‘* York Historical Society” to the effect that | 
‘** Staten Island and the waters in question were | 
| James’ own hand and seal, that he always con- 


‘* reserved,” at any time, are utterly unsubstan- 
tiated. They are based upon an assumption, 
which has been denied throughout this discus- 
sion, that Hudson River runs West of the island ; 
an assumption which he admits has been dis- 
proved by ‘“ physical facts” and which the 
writer holds has been disproved also by ‘ histor- 
‘*ical facts.” To verify the gentleman's asser- 
tions, he must first make it apparent that neither 
islands nor waters ‘‘ appertained ” to New Jersey, 
which he has not yet succeeded in doing. 


been obtained had not New York refused to 


IV. It was asserted that the Duke of York, in 
1674, retained to himself certain powers of gov- 
ernment, and certain portions of the tract, previ- 


| ously conveyed, which became thereafter part of 


his Colonial possessions and “are still to be 
‘* considered ‘historically’ as belonging to the 
‘*State of New York.” He has proved under 


sidered the transfer of New Jersey to have been 
made in as ample a manner as received by him 
from the King; and he has moreover exhibited 
the Opinions of Sir William Jones and other 
eminent lawyers that nothing had ever been 
retained by the Duke excepting the nominal 
rent. 

V. It was asserted that Staten Island was. 
adjudged to New York, in 1669, but no clue can 
be furnished to the person, Court, or authority by 
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‘which it was so ad pee. He has shown that, 
‘while there is no doubt of such a report having 
‘been sent over from England, by Governor Nic- 
-olls, it was still an unsettled question, in 1679; 
-and, as such, undoubtedly one of those intended 
to be covered by the provisions of the subsequent 
‘Grants. If it were not included, but on the con- 
trary intended to be reserved, that fact would un- 
‘doubtedly have been indicated by a change of 
description in the Grants. 
VI. It was asserted tha’ 
** persons” considered the waters West of Staten 
Island as part of Hudson River, although no 


evidence of any system of nomenclature, in con- | 


formity with such an opinion having been in 
practice, has been presented. He has shown 


that specific titles, having no reference to Hudson | 


River, have uniformly been conferred upon those 
waters in documents and maps from the earliest 
times to the present. 

VIl. It was asserted that the grantees of New 
York held the Province by only a qualified title. 
He has shown that Charles II. endorsed them as 
** absolute Proprietors and Governors ”—subject, 
of course, to the right of appeal io the Crown; 
and that, so far as their rights as ‘‘ Proprietors” 
are concerned. they have time and again been 
confirmed, while the authority they possessed, as 
‘*Governors,” never, certainly, reverted to New 
York, but is now legitimately vested in the State- 
government of New Jersey. 

VILL.’ It was asserted that an Order of the 
Board of Trade, in November, 1697, rendered 
New Jersey ‘‘ thenceforth, on all matters of com- 
‘* merce, in fact as well as in law, entirely subor- 
‘* dinate to New York.” He has shown that every 
‘attempt on the part of New York to subject the 
commerce of New Jersey to its caprices most sig- 
nally failed. And if any other points brought 
forward have not been touched upon, it has been 
owing to their irrelevancy, or to the fact that 
they carried their refutation so plainly with them 
as to render their discussion unnecessary. 

Tn conclusion, the writer would remark, that he 
‘is pleased to find the fairness and sound ideas of 
the Commissioners of New Jersey of 1769 recog- 
nized, even at this late day. It is to be regretted 
that their views were not indorsed at that time, as 
they now are by The Gazette's correspondent. 
Meeting with his approval, as they seem to do, 
his attention is solicited to the following senten- 
ces, which are also extracted from their Brief ; 
‘* Where a deed will admit of two constructions, 
‘“‘the one definite and certain the other vague 
‘and uncertain, that which is certain should 
‘be taken and the other rejected.” Nothing 
could be more “definite and certain,” for the 
eastern boundary of New Jersey, than the direct 
dine formed by the ‘‘ Main Sea and Hudson’s 
‘* River ;” nothing more ‘‘ vague and uncertain ” 


** all well informed | 





than the circuitous, undefined line, the adoption 
of which is essential to the substantiation of the 
claims of New York to Staten Island and the 
waters in question. 

It is to be hoped, as the gentleman exonerates 
Mr, Cochrane from any intention, by his paper, 
‘*to distract the peaceful relations of the two 
‘* States, as they were settled by the inter-State 
‘* Treaty of 1834,” and disclaims any such in- 
tention on his own part, that the sincerity of his 
protestations may be evinced by a cessation of 
the attacks upon New Jersey, New Jersey in- 
stitutions, and New Jersey writers. 

W. A. W. 

Newark, New Jersey, December, 1865. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 





Ill. —‘‘ MR. ROUBAUD'S 
CASE.” * 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN THE CoL- 
LECTION OF THE EDITOR. 


DEPLORABLE 


(The following strange document is from the pen of one 
who was a contributor to the Lettres Hdifiantes et Curie- 
uses; and, if not edifying, it is certainly curious. 

The writer, Peter Anthony Rouband, was a native of 
France, who, on the seventh of September, 1739, entered 
the Society of Jesus,in the Province of Lyons, and, in 
course of time, was sent to Canada, to take pari in the 
Jesuit Missions, there. He arrived, in 1755. and seems to 
have been assigned, soon after, to the Abénaqui Mission 
of St. Francis de Sales.—(F. Martin’s List in Carayon’s 
Chaumonot , 210, 220).—In the operations of the War, he 
attended his tribe, as Chaplain; and his letter of Oct. 21, 
1757, dated at St. Francis—(Lettres Hdifiantes—Kip's Jes- 
uit Missions, 187-190)—gives an account of the capture of 
Fort George, by Montcalm, and the scenes which ensued 
on its surrender. 

After the fall of Canada, he went over to the English 
interest; and, by the favor of Lord Amherst and Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, obtained the appointment of Royal Mission- 
ary and a salary of £200. He was, however, soon sent to 
England to give the Government the aid of his views. 
Here, he renounced his former faith; married; and be- 
came a mere tool of Government ; and, as such, suggested 
many of the odious measures by which the Engl sh au- 
thorities harassed their new Catholic subjects, in Canada, 
till the growing discontent in the Colonies prompted a dif- 
ferent course. 

Roubaud’s Deplorable Case shows that his career in 
England was not one of much credit or happiness, and 
_ a — opinion, indeed, of his ideas of right or 

onor. He used the money of St. Francis Mission, and 
asked the Government to refund it to him, for his private 
use; he admits that he pilfered valuable manuscript maps 
from the Jesuit archives, in Canada, and sold or used 
them for his own advantage, in England, as he did also 
Montcalm’s correspondence. Historical students are not 
likely to pardon him lightly for this. 

His married life seems to have been singularly unfortun- 
ate; and his Protestantism must have sat very lightly on 
him, when he could, as in this document, wind up the long 
story of his miseries and troubles by the strange request 
that the Protestant Government of England would take 


* This curious and interesting paper was found in the 
hands of the dealer into whose hands the refuse of the 
stock of the late Witt14m Gowans passed, in bulk, on its 
way to the oa and purchased by us, for a few 
cents. The light which it throws on the colonial policy of 
Great Britain and the matter of the Montcalm papers in- 
duces us to went it to our readers, with a prefatory note 
by our friend, John Gilmary Shea, LL.D.—Eprror. 
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his wife off his hands and allow him to retire to a Convent 


in the Austrian Netherlands, the Belgium of our day, not 

daring to ask shelter among his own kindred, in France. 
Yet F. Martin, in his list, says he died in Paris. 
Exizasertn, N. J. J. G. 8.) 


Mr RovuBavp’s DEPLORABLE CASE, 


humbly submitted to lord North’s consideration, 
humanity, Generosity, civil and natural equi- 
ty, and to all Administration. 


in the year 1757, at the conquest of fort 
George near ticonderago, the indians, breaking 
abruptedly upon the Capitulation, slaughtered the 
english garrizon. j was then a jesuit and Mis- 
sionary of one of their chief tribes, in Canada. 
j applyd my influence over them and the wealth 
of my mission, to snatch out of their barbarous 


hands, one hundred and seventy three english | 


Prisoners, some already tyd at the stake, to be 
burnt alive and among these, the English Com- 
mander, Brigadier General Monro, and paid out 
of my pocket, their respective ransoms, to the 
amount of sixty six thousand french livres. 

thro’ all last war, j was the father of all eng- 
lish prisoners in Canada. at the conquest, j had 
a great share, in the General peace, concluded 
with the indians, at the saut st Louis, chief vil- 


lage of the iroquois, on account of these public | 


services, General, now lord Amherst appointed 
me by patent in His Majesty’s name, the only 
Royal Missionary, in that newly British colony, 
and the late Sir William johnston allowd me two 
hundred pounds a year for my salary. 

lord Halifax, desiring that some Gentlman 
perfectly acquainted with canadian affairs, should 
be sent to London, to direct the Government in 
the administration of that province, General 
Murray deputed me in His Majesty’s name, for 
that public service, taking me from my mission, 
where by the salary from Sir william johston 
added to the allowance of the colledge of que- 
bec, and the usual bounties of the indians, j en- 
joyd a yearly income of one thousand pounds 
sterling, a large fortune in that country 

arrived in this Metropolis, at my first audience 
at st james, j delivered into His Majesty’s 
hands, my book of accounts, signed by my Gen- 
eral, the late Marquis of Montcalm, and the 
english Commander Brigadier General Monro, 


comprehending the names of tie english prison- | 


ers, j had redeemed, with the respective sums, 
layd out, for so Generous an office. Our Gra- 
cious Sovereign, as much by His Royal Care 
for The Dignity of His Crown, as from a paternal 
tenderness for the blood of His people ordered 
at three different times that, j should be reim- 
bursed : but frivolous, tho’ Royal orders, which 
are never complyd with, to the disgrace of that 
Great Monarch’s authority; so that, the Crown 
of england, and all this nation owe yet the price 
of the lives of one hundred and seventy three of 
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their children to a poor foreigner, brought into 
england by public authority, to be payd upon 
the gallows, by the shedding of his blood. 

at my second audience in Court, j put into His 
Majesty’s hands, the famous Marquis of Mont- 
calm’s letters, which, ten years, previously to the 
event, prognosticated the present revolution in 
america, and which if duly and timely attended 
to, as it was resolved in the Cabinet, under mr 
George Grenville, who resigned too Soon, for the 
execution of that advised deliberation, should 
have cut off by the root, before its birth, the 
present unfortunate war. 

my last copy of Montcalm’s letters, was asked 
of me some years ago, in Her Majesty’s name, 
and delivered to General groeme, then her pri- 
vate Secretary ; as a payment of those unvalua- 
ble letters, Her Majesty Sent me by the hands of 
doctor Morendie, twelve Royal guineas, which 
from a my respect for the Consort of my Sover- 
eign, j did humbly accept, but, j could never 
had expected, that, some of those Letters, seven- 
teen in number, should have been published by 
a Lord, belonging to Her Majesty’s houshold, 
without my consent and against the Laws of 
trust and honour. that publication exasperated 
so violently the court of versailles against me, 
that, it poored its revenge against my family. 
one of my Brothers was confined into the bas- 
tille, and another arested under the most trifling 
pretense, but in fact on account of the Communi- 
cation of those letters, to the cabinet of st james. 
my unbounded respect for Her Majesty, has 
always prevented me from listening to all pro- 
posal, of bringing in law the noble but injust 
author of that mischievous and treacherous pub- 
lication. 

as soon as j was setled in London, Lord Hali- 
fax Communicated me, the affair of canadien 
papers-money: began by answering three me- 
morials, from the Court of Versailles, left unan- 
swered a whole year. j composed by a special 
order of the cabinet, the history of those papers - 
money, a french volume in folio now deposited 
in the records of the board of trade; j was pres- 
ent at all the comitees held on that matter betwen 
Lord Halifax and the count of Guerchy, then, 
the french Embassador at our Court, and con- 
vinced so well His Excellency of the english 
rights, that, by my means he brought the french 
Cabinet to an agreement, which poored into the 
national wealth of this country, an additional 
million and half sterling. in case of success, j 
was fooled before hand, with a flattering prom- 
ise, of an annuity of four hundred pounds, and 
a gratification besides of one thousand: but, 
that promise, as a thousand more from The Gov- 
ernment, vanished away in smoke, and the ser- 
vice once bestowd, j was never offered even a 
thank for it. 
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at the birth of this American contest, j was at 
the hague, Secretary to Sir joseph yorke. j strug- 
gled to my utmost, and prevailed upon His Ex- 
cellency to bear up my weak efforts with His 
recommendation, in order to prevent from bring- 
ing the tea-bill in parliament, forwarning, that, 
from my knowlledge of the american senses and 
dispositions, all taxative Legislation, should be 
born up against and trampled under foot in 
america, and set all in flame over that vast Con- 
tinent, as a positive declaration of war. but, j 
was not believed, and no notice was even taken 
of my patriotick allarms and foresight. at every 
campaign, j set down, and conveyed to the Min- 
isters, the plans, and j dare to assert, the only 
plans fit for the success, as it may be piainly 


tation, which j was never allowd by the Govern- 
ment to publish. 
no notice was even taken of my patriotick intel 
ligences. 

at the first sparks of this american war, j got 
accidentally an acquaintance with the count of 
Guignes, then the french Embassador at our Court, 
who charged meWith seting down the debates of 
parliament. being in His Majesty's service, j 
would not take such a charge upon myself, with- 
out taking the sense of Lord Dartmouth, then 
my principal as a secretary of state for the amer- 
ivan department. His Lordship approve: very 
much of my appointment, committing to my 
zeal the interests ot this country. j acted with 
such a success, that, very soon, after several me- 
morials sent previously to His court and approv- 
ed of, the count of Guignes charged me officially 
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usage should undoubtedly exasperate the Court 
of versailles, unite her with america, and bring 
very soon the arms of all the family of Bourbon 
against england; but, j was not believed, and 
no notice was even taken of my allarming rep- 
resentation. this last and almost incredible 
transaction, if published, with all its shocking 
circumstances, should certainly fill all europe 
with astonishment and indignation. 

the bad success of the count of Guigne’s en- 
deavours to serve england and connect her by a 
strict alliance with france, occasioned his dis- 
grace, and a sudden recall from his court. 
under my usual approbation of Government, j 
kept my first employment under the Marquis of 


| Noailles, and detected by the confidence of his 
seen after the events, in the History of my depu- | 


| america, two weeks after its conclusion. 
but j was not believed, and | 


chief secretary, the treaty betwen france and 
j in- 
parted my discovery to lord North and all our 


| ministers by an im nediate letter, but j was not 


to offer to the Government of england, a double | 


alliance with france, the first a commercial one, 
and the other offensive and defensive even 
against the americans, with a supply of french 
troops, as strong or weak as it should be thought 
proper, and half cheaper, than the purchase of 
our German mercenaries. j composed a memo- 
rial on so important subject, with as much accu- 


believed, and no notice was even taken of my 
important intelligence. 

j was offered a place, of an english translator, 
by the spanish Embassador the count of almo- 
dovar, at the beginning of his embassy. but, as 
the times drew then nigh to a crisis j would not 
intrude myself in so ticklish an office, but under 
a witnessed approbation of Government. to get 
at it, j applyd, to my Generous friend and Pro- 
tector, Sir Thomas Mills, and begged of him to 
advise about it, with sir grey cooper, who bid me 
to write Lord North a letter, which he took upon 
himself to carry into His Lordship’s hands. the 
answer was, that j was allowd to do, what j 
thought the best for the interests of england. j 
found out many capital intelligences, especially 
about some of our great men, who kept secret 
correspondencies with His spanish Excellency 
and paid him frequently nighly visits; but, above 
all, j} learned by the youthfull blunder of one 
under-secretary of the embassy, that the epocha 


| of their departure for spain was fixed to the end 


racy and energy, j am capable of, and carryd it | 


in triumph to my worth patron, Lord Dartmouth, 


who, after a perusal sent me with a recommend- | 


ing letter, to Lord Rochefort, whose department | 


that important negociation ressorted to officially. 
this Lord wellcomed me with that politeness, and 
my memorial with that prudence, that distin- 
guish His noble character; but he resigned 
during that transaction, and it was very much 
otherwise fur me and my message under his too 
hot and unadvised successor, who began by 
scorning at my negociation with a dismal indif- 
ference, and put an end to it, biding me and my 


vf the then parliamentary, session. that intelli- 
gence was the christmas box j served Lord North 
and all our Ministers with. but, j was not be- 
lieved, and no notice was even taken of my 
patriotick information. 

itis here worthy of notice, that, as j applyd 
but to one chief minister, to have at once the 
sense of all the Ministery, about those employ- 
ments, j was looked upon, by the other Minis- 
ters, as a man sold to the french party, while the 
french considered and distrusted me as a renega- 
do, and an english emissary, who had acted 
jesuitically with them, under the direction of 
our cabinet, and this last assertion is so evidently 


constituent, with an insulting oath, to go long | true, that, since the beginning of this war, they 


about our business. 


j sent immediately the most | never applyd to me for any of their transactions 


allarming letters to Lord North and all our min- | either in england or elsewhere, a fact which all 
isters, strongly remonstrating, that, such ill! inquests shall prove true, and god knows exact- 
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ly true: decisive truth, which should stifle all | restitution or a payment, certainly attainable by 
unjust suspicions against my loyalty, and brings | law. irreparable loss, for those maps were all 
an evidence of my innocence into every impar- originals, never published, or even copy’d out 
tial minds. | but once, for the records of the general of the 

j have been trusted by government with the jesuits at rome; unjust loss, which in english 
most secret and capital affairs of the state, and | jurisprudence, should be a Capital breach of 
always acted with an unspoted honesty, especial- | trust, against a private man guilty of their fraud- 
ly in the affair of duke of Richemond, who, | ulent substraction, and is for a government an 
about six years ago, harboured the pretender at | arbitrary act of oppressive usurpation, not to be 
his country seat of good wood ; and certainly | atoned for, but by an adequate compensation to 
the truth of that fact should have been brought | the oppressed subject, especially a foreigner, 


to light, if the inquest had not been trusted into | 
women’s hads, by the imprudence and inability | 
of the leader. success should have attended | 
likewise, the secret information on Lord shel- | 
burne, who, last winter lodged secretly in his 
house don Bernardo Bellugar, under secretary of 
the embassy of the count of almodovar. j/| 
could make a volume of the secret negociations, | 
j had @ share to, as an under-agent. but the 
ministers are not very lucky in the choice of their 
first agents, and as for me, j was not believed, | 
and no notice was even taken of my patriotick | 
advices. 

within seventeen years of deputation, the gev- 
eral Ministers drew from me one after the other, 
all the papers of state and politicks, which j had | 
brought with me from america, out of the 
records of the jesuits, or by my inheritance of 
Marquis of Montcalm, my intimate friend: and 
those papers have been the subjects of sixty five | 
memorials, j composed successively by order of | 
Government. 

under the presidency to the admiralty of my | 
late friend, sir charles saunders, j lended to his | 
office, for information forty two maps of several 
distant and unknown parts of america, which 
are the fruits of all the travels of the jesuits | 
thro’ all that vast continent, since the discovery | 
of that new world, and which prove on experi- | 
ence and facts, the real existence of a northern 
passage by land, from america to the asiatick | 
coasts. those Geographical maps illustrated with | 
an explanation of the roads, the degrees of | 
longitude and latitude, the rarities incumbrances | 
and produces of the countries, the nature Man- 
ners, and wild appearances of the inhabitants 
under the pole, at length of the dreadfull moun- 
tains of ice floating over those seas, and often 
rising up, above the waves, to one mile, in some 
narrow isthmusses of those coasts, those maps, do 
j say, make up a capital collection of the most 
precious and usefull discoveries, acquired by the 
voyages of the most learned and illustrious trav- 
ellers, and consequently could not be valued 
too much and over prazd. however, they were 
obstinately and oppressively kept from me, in 
spite of twenty legal petitions and applications, 





made by General Murray himself, with all the 
exertion ef his influence and credit, either for a 


who is now groaning he with his family under 
the rod of the last indigence, on account of that 
injustice, compensation, which j can’t help ex- 
pecting, and confidently requesting in a king- 
dom, the seat of liberty, where private proper- 
ties are under the safe-guard of the constitution 
of the state, and the ministers boast and glory 
to be the vice-Royal guardiens of that happy 
and admirable constitution. there is a short 
sketch of my public services, follows now the 


| ungrateful and cruel reward, j was payd with, 


for them. 

j layd out of my pocket in my passage from 
quebec to scotland, and my journey thro’ that 
country to London, and within the first year of 


| my deputation, the small stock of all my fortune 


j had brought with me fiom Canada. for five 
years j was quite unprovided by the Government, 
and j ran into large debts, which kept me ever 
since under the weigh of the most horrible pov- 
erty, and carryd me successively in the several 


| geols of this metropolis, a fine appartment for a 


clergyman, who had set at liberty so many eng- 
lish, at his own and very dear expenses. 

j summoned legally often our government, to 
send me back to my mission, but, as j was turned 
a protestant, the Governors Murray and Carleton 


| strongly opposed my return, on account, that 


such step should be looked upon, by all the 


| canadiens, as an insult to their religion, in the 


clergy of which, j had cut so respectable a figure 
formerly. on that political pretense, j was pre- 
cluded by an injunction of Government, from 
the recovery of my rich setlment in Canada, 


| without any sort of compensation certainly due 


in honour, and just by law. 

at length, Lord Hilsbourough and General 
Murray prevailed upon the present ministery, to 
allow me an annuity of two hundred pounds. 
but, as j had then at hand, by order of Govern- 
ment an ecclesiastical and civil plan, for the 
better regulation of the province of quebec, 
which plan if adopted, should have smothered, 
before its birth, that quebec-bill, so detrimental 
in canada to this country. General Murray 
agreed privately with lord North, to allow me at 
first but one hundred pounds, and keep in re- 
serve the other one hundred pounds, as a reward 
for my work, and encouragement to other: my 
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plan was finished six months afterwards, and the 
copies delivered to lord Hilsbourough and the 
late archbishop of york. General Murray was 
then out of england, at his return, when the 
annuity of the other one hundred pounds, al- 
ready granted but suspended by agreement, was 
requested, no answer was ever given to so just a 
demand; which silence so affected General Mur- 
ray, that, he retired from the court, and buryd 
himself for five years in the country. it appears 
by that account, that a political writing bespoken 
by the Government, costed me the loss of one 
hundred a year. an incredible fact, which 
General Murray, with a soldiery frankness and 
honesty, will ascertain at all times, and confirm 
by his testimony. 

Some of my friends had more than once pre- 
vailed over me, to bring an action in law, 
against mr attorney General, (and were j to die 
now or leave this kingdom, sir George saville, 
protector of the family of my wife, and furnish- 
ed by her with all the certificates of my just 
rights, already declared legal by the opinion of 
his councels,) to try judicially whether one hun- 
dred pounds, scarcely sufficient to keep soul and 
life together, and even two hundred pounds, 
are an adequate allowance, for a clergyman, 
taken by a public deputation for the service, 
from an income yielding one thousand a year, 


and who by all the laws must be defrayd for all 


the expenses of his public agency. but as Govy- 
ernment shewd me a constant dissatisfaction of 
that judicial litigation, not to disoblige our Min- 
isters, j stopt all legal proceedings, under a solemn 
and reiterated promise of an ample compensa- 
tion, which j expect since seventeen years, and 
should amount now to a capital sum. but, it is 
not enough to have been precluded from the just 
rewards and payment of the state, j have been, 


besides, deprived of the only property j had | 


brought from canada. 

when, on account of my deputation, j left 
quebec, the jesuits, then ordered by public au- 
thority to withdraw from that colony, after the 
sale of their estates, agreed to allow me, for life, 
an annuity of one hundred and twenty six 

ounds, and the capital was mort-gaged upon one 
of their estates, which they were to Jeave behind, | 
as my share to their possessions. that tramsac- | 
tion was past in presence and under the special | 
guarantee of General Murray, in His Majesty’s | 
name, as it appears, by his certificate, here | 
annexed. 

the jesuits, being afterwards allowd to stay in 
Canada, and hearing that j was turned a protes- 
tant, declined paying my annuity after the first 
year, on account of my recantation; refusal, 
which was the most daring insult offered to the 
religion of the state, and all the state itself, tho’ 
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but General Murray applyd immediately to His 
Majesty, who, at three different times ordered 
the restitution of that annuity, with the arrears 
and interest already due, amounting now since 
sixteen years, to a very largesum, ll Ministers, 
being now, or having been in place, within that 
space of time, have solemnly engaged their 
words, to General Murray and me for that res- 
titution. 

four years ago, sir George saville undertook to 
bring that affair into parliament, on account of 
the late quebec-bill, which by the restoration of 
the french laws in the colony of canada, pre- 
cluded me from suing the jesuits at law, as 
according to the french jurisprudence, a religious 
man, civilly dead, is not allowd to plead, as it. 
was intended for the recovery of my property. 
the day was already appointed for that motion in 
the house of commons; but, Lord North himself 
desired that such a motion should be droped 
down and suppressed, under his promise of a 
speedy compensation, after a few weeks, and 
which after four years is yet to come. however, 
all past and present Ministers assured me, that, 
a compleat justice should be rendered to me, at 
least, when the king’s council should finally dis- 
pose of the estates of the jesuits in canada. 

that was near being done, about eleven years 
ago, when the crown intended to make a free 
| gift of those estates, to General now Lord Am- 
| herst, who had agreed to give me my due: but, 
| Lord Camden, then chancalor of Great Britain, 
peremptorily declined signing the patent, on 
account, that, those states being a fruit accruad 
from the conquest of Canada, bought at the 
price, of the blood and substance of the people, 
| did not belong to the Crown, but, to the people 
alone, and could not be constitutionally disposed 
| of, without the sanction of their representatives 
in parliament. 

that national and popular objection was over- 
ruled in the cabinet about three years ago, under 
the chancellorship of Lord Bathurst, when the 
Crown, by the authoritative rights of its prerog- 
ative, seized upon the immense estates of the 
jesuits in canada; in vain j claimed after my 
due, in vain, j seth forth so many promises of 
the king, and paroles of honour given by our 
ministers to General Murray and me, all the 
Ministers ears were deaf to my just demand, as 
was their memory unmindful of their engage- 
ments, and j could never obtain any redress for 
the loss of my property. tis not all. 
confined by a severe illness to my bed, about 
three years ago, j was reduced to commit the 
management of my affairs, to the hands, of my 
spouse, who, after several visits payd to the 
american department, had the misfortune to 
attract the eyes and love of one Under secretary 





it was never ressented by the leaders of the state. 


of state, who, after horrible and scandalous 
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misdeeds, more worthy of a stews, about con- 
vent garden, than of a public office, violently 
attacked her honour within the precincts of that 
office, and endeavoured to cishonour her, by the 
most undecent and leacherous postures. — that 
infamous violence was upon the point of being 
submitted to the consideration of parliament, by 
the protector of my wife; but, j stopt by my 
tears, and moving entreaties, that parliamentary 
prosecution ; and now, as a reward of my kind- 
ness, and zeal for his honour and that of his 
office, that; under-secretary of state, who enjoys 
yet his place, and besides the trust and confi- 
dence of the greatest men in the administation, 
bears against me all the hatred and ressentment 
of an inveterate ennmy, stoping all my ways to 
ministerial justice and protection, and struggling 
every glay after my destruction. an over flow of 
tears gushes out of my eyes, while j am deline- 
ating that, lamentable and unexempled part of 
my cursed deputation, marked with the black 
days alone of the most crue! calamities. 


notwithstanding, that load of misfortunes un- | 


precedented in the annals of Great Britain, j 
kept up during seventeen years, the same activi- 
ty of my zeal for this my adoptive country. 
steady loyalty, which very few english men born 
would have carryd on so long, against the stream 
of so undeserved persecutions and misery, for, j 
lived so wretched and desperate life, that, j have 
been very oft upon the point of puting an end 


those religious principles instilled to my minds, 
since my cradle. 


full enemies, precluded from the audience of 


of having my just rights attended to, but even 
my letters read, by them, as j was declared by 
their subalterns, j circumscribed my patriotism 
to serve Lord Hilsbourough, my constant protec- 
tor and friend, to whom since six months j com- 
municated many capital transactions of our 
ennmies, which came to my knowledge by my 
patriotick inquests, and especially, the treaty of 
the states General with france, by the intrigues 
of their great pensionary Van Berket, and which 
j found out, two months before sir joseph yorke 
presented our last spirited memorial to Their 
High mightiness, j flattered myself with the 
steady protection of that respectable lord when 
a few weeks ago, an ill-concerted zeal, imprud- 


plot and conspiracy of my powerfull ennmies, 
threat me into the scrape, to the risk of my 
honour, fortune and life, 

j did aforesay, that my zeal for this Country 
had addicted all its patriotick endeavours, to 
Lord Hilsbourough’s office. j got two years 
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ago, at orange coffee house, a justly suspected 
place, but which my nacked poverty forced me 
to haunt, a slight acquaintance with one seyer, 
lately a surgeon in the french navy, now living 
N. 21 newman row, lincoln-inn fields; that man. 
came back in england, about christmas last, 
from the french west india islands. at his arri- 
val he furnished me confidently, with the most. 
ample informations of the present situation, 
fortification and garrisons uf those french domin- 
ions; informations justifyd by experience to be 
true, in the last attempt of sir George rodney, 
againt st vincent; he supplyd me besides, with 
the best intelligences of the count of d’estaing’s 
fleet, its strength and destination, and several 
capital points relative to the french marine finan- 
ces and politicks. j imparted without delay to 
Lord Hilsbourough so important discoveries, 
with the name of my informer, and his promise 
to bring me back all the situation of france, 
whither he intended very soon a journey. my 
family is very large and numerous one, tho’ j 
was not born a french subject j have some rela- 
tion in almost every french department. nine 


| of my brothers are setled in paris; and one, a 
| clergyman of note, lately at the head of the 


economists in france; under the administration 
of the french finances by mr turgot, is now in- 
trusted with the confidence, and addicted to the 
of mr necker. there is not perhaps a man better 


; acquainted with the french affairs, than he is. 
to my existence by violent hauds, in spite of | 


but, by the most urging verbal entreaties, carryd 


| to him, j could never prevail upon him, nor any 


| of my brothers to open an epistolary correspond- 
by the intrigues and influence of my power- 


ence, with me as long as my abode should be 


| fixed in england. 
our ministers, and without any hope, j don’t say, | 


the said seyer, who, as j knew since, was 
bribed and hired by my ennmies, came frequent- 
ly to my house, always pretending his next 
journey to france, from whence, he swore he 
would bring back to me, the most capital intel- 
ligences, as well as letters from my brothers, 
which in consequence j promised to Lord Hils- 
bourough ; under several pretenses, he justifyd 
the delay of his journey, till at last he asked of 
me under my hand-writing some informations on 
english affairs for france, in order to facilitate 
his successfull return, and insure him of a passe- 
port, which it should be otherwise a very hard 
matter to obtain, for england. tho’ the pretense 
was speciously contrived, j started back, at the 


| first proposal, but took care in good policy, to 
ance, weakness of minds affected by a severe | 


illness, a formal despair, and above all a subtle | 


keep out of his knowlledge, my surprize, by a 
cool and composed countenance, lest his raized 
suspicions should cut off entirely his journey to 
france, and make miscarry a message, j had for- 


| warned of Lord Hilsbourough, and from which 


j expected the greatest benefit for this country 
and myself, therefore, j shifted off his insidious 
demands, by evasive and speeious answers. but 
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he reiterated his instances, till, at last, he found 
and caught the fatal moment to intrape into his 
snares, 

j was, then, labouring under a pleurétick dis- 
order, from which j am not yet quite recovered, 
actually in the heat of a violent fever, having 
been already blooded three times; j had already 
sold or pawned almost my last shirt, to afford 
the expences of my illness, surrounded besides 
by a crowd of creditors, conspiring against my 
liberty, and to compleat that load of distress, 
my spouse who, siuce two years, as lord North 
knows very well, is periodically évery month 
obnoxious to lunatick fits, had been taken with 
her madeness, irritated by our common wants 
and destitution, and threatened me every day in 
my bed, with a violent and immediate destruc- 
tion; that’s the cruel hour, the hired treator 
picked up, to extort from my weakness, the 
fatal, tho’ informous, insignificant, dark, illegal 
and unconclusive papers, he aimed at, for my 
ruin, and which, in the greatest part, he dictated 
himself to my distracted minds. 

however, perfectly sure, that, from my total 
ignorance of the cabinet’s deliberations, } could 
not and that, from my zeal for this country’s and 
my own interests, j would not send any informa- 
tion hurtfull to england, two motives prevailed 
upon me, to comply with his demands: the chief 
and first was, the flattering expectation, of com- 
ing to a capital discovery, and by it to the end 
of my misfortunes. my second motive was, 
that, in case of treason (which j guessed at very 
well from a man to whom j was so slightly con- 
nected) and misapprehension of my real inten- 
tions, a sudden trial and death should put a 
quick end to my misfortunes, more cruel, than 
death itself, and in my situatiou, j can't help 
wishing for that event, and requesting it asa 
favour, if no change is granted to my deplora- 
ble condition. 

it was not long before j was acquainted with 
the fate that was very likely to attend me, by 
the plot of my ennmies. one of the chief 
informers and inquisitors of state, under the 
stipend of a certain minister, and whom, j should 
wish, more prudent, honest and loyal for the 
public and private honour of bis noble employ- 
ers, (for it is not here a proper place to explain 
myself better) that civil hunter for the state, do 
j say, declared me, that he had seen into the hands 
of a minister, some treacherous papers, under 
my hand writting, for which the attorney Gener- 
al Was of opinion, to serve me with his warrant, 
for my confinement, warrant, which he had stopi 
by his good offices. as j have not in my posses- 
sion any political papers, but those already com- 
municated to Government, as the most severe 
inquests, in my house or elsewhere may justify ; 
as, since j am in england, j never sent or received 
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any letter from out of the kingdom; my family 
even not excepted, j readily conceived, what 
papers could be witnessed to my charge. 

the said chief informer added, that j kept a 
strict intimacy, with one mermaid, if j not mis- 
take the name, a suspected man privately living 
in oxendon street, and that, j had paid him sev- 
eral private and secret visits in His appartment. 
my answer was, to hold my good iatormer by 
the hands, and desire of him to follow me to the 
said mermaid’s lodging, and that, j would, with 
all my heart forfeit my life, if it was found out, 
by the landlord's or any other evidence, that, j 
had any sort of connection, either with mermaid, 
or any other man suspected or not suspected, 
except a single Generous friend, in a trading 
way, quite stranger to politicks, who saved me 
from starving by my frequent admittance to his 
table. j was answered, that the ministers were 
very conscious of the truth of the fact, and con- 
sequently of my guilt, and that, they wanted 
not any defence or apology of mine. a thunder- 
ing declaration, which forebodes but my pre- 
meditated and unavoidable destruction. 

the said informer insisted peremptorily, that, 
on thursday, the first of february, j was gone to 
dine, at a place, distant four miles from London, 
with three notorious treators, and he let me 
know, his under-informer, who, had seen me 
with his own eyes, in that treacherous compagny. 
j am. werry sure, that the Government know 
nothiag of that under-informer, who is so noto- 
rious a villian, so known in the cells of newgate, 
and so lost tw all principles of the meanest hon- 
esty, that there is nota man in the kingdom, 
however so innocent, who, should not tremble, 
were he acquainted that, his honour and life 
depend upon the inquests, impeachment and evi- 
dence, of so profligate banditty. however at the 
name of that infamous slanderer, j rose, quite in 
a passion, and as that very same day, j had dined 
in public by the generosity of a friend, at mr 
thompson’s inn, prince street, Leicester-fields, j 
run to that place, and brought back, one of the 
Gentlmen, in whose company, j had dined ; but, 
my informer denyd positively listtening to my 
eye-witness, and hearing his testimony confirm- 
ed, by the whole compagny, and mr thompson’s 
family. and his reason was, that my guilt was 
sufficiently proved in the minds, and set down in 
the black book of our Ministers; a confirmation 
of the premeditated plot against my life. 

the said informer instructed me, that, stephen 
de Mairanville, that thief who robbed me last 


summer, almost ruined me by his theft, and was 


cast at the last assises of Guilford to seven years 
transportation, had been granted His Majesty’s 
free pardon, on account of having impeached 
me. what was that new impeachment, j was 
concealed ; but, what j know, is, that the con- 
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vict is now parading in the streets of London 
cuting a stately figure, defaming everywhere my 
Character, and threatening me with a destruction 
from our ministers. what j can say upon so 
scandalous a sulsject, is, that. if a recrimination 
of a convict under sentence of a criminal court, 
against his prosecutor, makes a sufficient title, to 
the forgiving prerogative of the Crown, to the 
protection of Ministers, and the gifts of the state, 
if such unproved a recrimination is a lasting 
verdict against his prosecutor, it is indeed more 
dangerous to inforce the laws and seek for 
reddress under their protection, than to trample 
by nefarious deed upon them; and then farewell 
to all civil Society and public Sifety. 

jn short, my informer ascertained, that, the 
only way to obtain my pardon, sive my beggar- 
ly and trifling annuity, and have my just rights 
on the Government Granted, was to discover 
the names and practices of those spies, who 
infest this country, swearing, that, without that 
desired discovery, j should deem myself a lost 
man; so am j,if that’s the case, for,j solemnly 
repeat it, ready to confirm it upon oath; j know 
not any spy, j never had any connection with 
any, si ce j am in england, j never sent to nor 
received any letter from france; j never had 
any money but from the government, which 
alone has scarcely and scantly supported my 
miserable life, and it it is ever proved, that one 
single of those assertions is false, j consent 
with all my heart, to have my honour fortune 
and life exemplarily forfeited; alas! alas! my 
deplorable poverty and the streights it reduces 
me to, is a compleat evidence, that speaks aloud 
of my veracity and innocence on those capital 
points; the french ure Generous to their spies, 
who swim in gold, and j swim in rags and all 
the dirty badges of misery, and so terrible one, 
that, j am every day upon the point of droping 
down, starved in some corner of the stree's of 
london, god knows, j tell the truth, and a 
most cruel truth it is, 

from the aforesaid accounts, it is plain, that 
there is a plot contrived against my honour and 
life, for the above mentioned informer made 
out as clear as the sun at noon day, that j was 
surrounded with spies, hunting after my tracks, 
till in the chandleshops, whither, the meaner 
wants of my family call me to, j shall be al- 
ways very glad to be watched at my. most secret 
steps; but, j beg humbly to consider, that there 
isa moral impossibility to me and every mon 
to give a legal account of all the places, the 
‘circumstances may occasionally carry me to, 
and if exasperated ennmies and infamous rogues 
‘are blindly credited in their charges against me 
without being even allowed a hearing, and de- 
fense, there is not a man who should not trem- 
ble for his existence under so dreadful a pre- 
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dlicament, well, if my life is wanted, j give it 
up very gladly: let it be taken away at once 
without any farther formality by some legal or 
illegal way, j don’t care a straw for it; but it 
is better for me to he quickly out of this world, 
and consequently, out of my mis ortunes, than 
if it wis app!yd for it to subtle means, which 
should involve in the loss of my life, the loss 
of my honour and that of General Murray, my 
respectable fr ent. 

us to the unformous papers, j delivered, in- 


judiciously by the event, to the surgeon Seyer, 
j could with good conscience, call the almighty 


to witness, that my chief intentions were, to 
serve great Britain. but, such sacred an ap- 
peal, which shall carry so great a weigh, in the 
last doom’s day, is of no force, at the tribunak 
of our Momentary judges, all what then j can 
siy to my clefense, is that those papers, if duly 
attended to, demonstrate that my person and 
name are not even known to the present french 
ministery, and consequently, as j have to often 
ascertained, that, j never entertained any sort 
of correspondence in france. the contents of 
those papers besides, are the most notorious 
falshoods dictated in great part by Seyer him- 
self to my distracted’ minds, and partly ass r- 
tions, extracted from news papers, well known 
all over the continent: and were j supposed to 
be ever so disaffected to Great britain, which 
god knows is not the sentiments of my heart, 
it should be out of the reach of a poor and 
isolated man as j am, unconnected with all 
public offices, without any correspondence out 
or in the kingdom, and no money to buy and 
pay some informer, it should be impossible, j 
say, to such # man to carry to our ennmies, any 
hurtfull intelligence; reflexion, which musé 
certainly carry a victor.ous conviction to every 
impartial mind. 

here is now my present situation; j am but 
a poor toreigner, destitute of all interest and 
protection in england; once in a brillant con- 
dition of life, whch j gave up to come here 
and serve this country, which by education 
and from my cradle, j was taught to esteem and 
love. it is on those natural dispositions, for 
which j have been cruelly rewarded in england, 
that, j cid not hesitate a moment to sacrifice 
my rich mission of Canada, to an uncertain, 
and by the event, destructive deputation, for 
the service of this country, under the sanction 
ot His Majesty's proxy, General Murray, to 
whom my misfortunes have been a constant 
and shamefull disgrace, and who would never 
forgive to himself my deputation, if some far- 
ther mischiefs were to fall upon my devoted 
head; alas were he to know my present condi- 
tion, that knowlledge, would make him truely 
wretcued and miserable in his life. he is the 
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only friend and protector, j may surely depend 
upon, in england, out of which he is now for 
the service of His king and country; it should 
be an ungenerosity, worthless of the english, to 
take an atlvantage of his ab-ence, and my gen 
eral destitution, j don't say to take away my 
life, for which j have not the least al!arm, but 
to keep me longer under the weight of so de- 
plorable poverty, by the privation of my just 
rights. j am besides a clergyman of sixty 
years of age, threatened, with a total blindness, 
uite destitute of all means of geting my 
livelyhood, for me and my family. afflicted 
with three severe maladies, which by want of 
proper accommodation, undermine every day 
the vitals of my life; scarcely recovered trom 
a pleuresy, which by the expences has taken 
away from me. almost all what j was possessed 
of in this world; overloaded with debts, heaped 
up.every day !y the scantness of my annuity, 
the dearness of the times, and the infirmities of 
my age, debts, whiih threaten me at every in- 
stant, with a geol, which very quickly should 
be my grave, as j support now my lile, but by 
alms, which j could not get in confinement, 
and with those alms nature is very oft falling 
under the severe fast j am reduced to. to com- 


pleat that load of calamities, j am charged 
with a Junatick wife, who in her fits endangers 
often my life, hitherto spared by special provi- 


dence. incredible misfortunes, so truce, that 
jill sent them authentica'ed with my oath be- 
fore a justice of the peace, to all the Ministery, 
as soon, as general Murray's noble relation, j 
applyd to for it, sends me the money for that 
purpose, in short my life is so untolerable to me, 
who had never felt the anguishes of calamity 
before j set my foot in england, that j call every 
day death, and the most cruel death to my as- 
sistance, death, which j ask now of the Gov- 
ernment or the happy change of my situation, 
by an act of ‘justice to my rights and serv.ces ; 
services not doubtfull and obscure, but known 
to all ministers, and certifyd hy an existing tes- 
timony of the king himsef. it is on those 
considerations, that, } humbly submit the fol- 
lowing proposals, to the justice and humanity 
of Government. 

my wife is.« york-shire woman, whose fami- 
ly was ruined in the last rebellion, by an exert- 
ed zeal for the Royal family. she is in a decay. 
from a complication of disorders, and affiicted 
with a consumptive fever; she is then radical- 
ly unable, to get her livelyhood for the short 
remainder of her life. were j now to die or 
leave this kingdom, sir george saville, protector 
of her family, furnished, as j bave said, with 
all certificates, and proofs of my rights, dcclar- 
ed just by his councels, would sue the Govern- 
ment, in order to recover the property of her 
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husband. besides, if am guilty she has no 
share in my guilt, Lord North, who knows 
her perfectly well, promised her four years ago 
a separate maintenance, if it cannot be done 
another way, let our mild and human Govern- 
ment allow her fifty pounds a year, for her short 
remaining days, which fifty pounds shall be 
taken from my annuity; so that, she may re- 
tire into her country, and j be legally discharg- 
ed of her debts, as having provided her with 
an alimentary allowance according to the laws 
oi nature, honour, and england. 
as for me. j give up with all my heart, for- 
tune and life. if the government think, that 
an error of judgement, which imposed upon 
my disturbed minds, only a few weeks ago, has 
destroyed the merit of one and twenty years of 
the most hard, and usefull service either in 
england or america, and intend to exert against 
me, the last tho’ undeserved severity, with alt 
my heart, j sulmit to my fate; j solemnly de- 
clare, that, at the first intimation j am ready to 
, Surrender myself, to the custody of any messen- 
ger of state, appointed for it, and carry with- 
| out complaint and even defense, my devoted 
head to the block, where all my rights, on the 
government shall die with me, and receipt in 
full for the loss of my property, signed and 
sealed with my blood, relying however upon 
the private english gratefullness, and hoping, 
that, some of those officers and prisoners, who, 
hy the good offices of my humanity and gener- 
osity, survived the flames, kindled by the bar- 
harievs, to roast or boil them, at the bloody 
catastrophe of fort George, will bury decently 
my poor body, so cruelly tortured in england, 
while, j am yet living. 
but if the Government, choice to use toward 
me of that mercy, which always was the char- 
acteristick of this nation, and give an insignifi- 
cant l.fe for so many precious english lives, j 
redeemed out so dearly, then, let them send me 
back to quebec, whither j am very willing to 
go, on that just condition, that they wi!l pro- 
vide there for my subsistance, which j could no 
more request from the jesuits, deprived now of 
their estates, 
if the same politickal reasons, which former- 
ly militated agaivst my return to that colony, 
are yet urging in their full force, j am ready 
with the consent of Government, to leave this 
country, provided they will allow me the same 
annuity as all the jesuits in Canada, and be- 
sides a litle sum of money to defray the ex- 
pences of my journey, and support my life, till 
j found some convent, in the austrien ncther- 
lands, wheie j may bury myself in an obscure 
retreat, for my short remaining days: if in my 
solitude, j can catch some discovery uselull to 
this country, god is my judge, that j will and 
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shall immediately impart it to our Ministers, 
whom, j shall be very happy to serve, till to my 
grave. jsaid, that j would seck after my last 
refuge in the austrian netherlands, for j shall 
never trust my person to france, where j could 
expect but a prison as a renegado, or a death, 
as an o!d friend to the english, tho’ ] am now 
suspected by them to serve france us a spy. 
but, if neither of those proposals is agrea- 
ble, let the government exile or banish me in 
any part of england, bread and some milk 
shall be a sufficient maintenance for a sickly 
man, brought up to sobriety and moderation 
from his infancy. j hope only from ministerial 
chatity, at least, that, they will allow me some 
proper physicks, against my excruciating dis- 
orders; satisfyd with my fate, in that unknown 
retreat, j shall wait with patience, that, god 
te a glorious peace to this country, and 
rings back home General Murray, who surely 
then from his income, will allow me more than 
a decent maintenance, j don't sev, that other 
proposals can put an end to my misfortunes, 
which j cannot more patiently bear up aguinst, 
and prevent me from being intraped in the 
snares, layd from every quarter by a general 
conspiracy, for my destruction, 

j beg humbly upon my knees, of the Govern- 
ment, to consider my case, and leave me no 
longer in a suspense to my desperate situation, 
j humbly beg to let me know, what they intend 
to do with me, or to give me leave to take their 
silence, xs an approbatien of my leaving this 
country, at my own expences; in such ua terri- 
ble case, as j have nothing, } don’t say, to 
travel, but to live upon, not an another way is 
left to me, but a public subscription already 
offered to me by some noble friends, and to 
sollicit the General Generosity of this nation, 
by printing immediately the prespect of my 
case, that’s to say my just rights to that Gener- 
osity, and besides my long and voluminous 
letter to Governor Carlton, now in the hands 
of some General Murray’s noble relation. and 
wherein a full history of my lamentable depu- 
tation, all my public services, plans transuc- 
tions, and negociations under the sanction of 
Government, are minutely set down. true, two 
years ago, Commodore johnston, General Mur- 
ray’s nepvew, presented my manuscript to Lord 
North, and was answered by mr Robinson sec- 
retary of the treasury, that such a publication, 
should compromise The Names of Their Mujes- 
ties, and discover besides some secret transac- 
tions of the state, by no mens fit fr the 

ublic. no body has a greater regard for Their 
Majesties, aud their present ministers, than .j 
have, and j should think myself happy, to seal 
that respect, with the last drop of my blood, 
if it could be of some service to Their jnterests. 
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but self preservation leaves no other ways, of 
avoiding an us-less death, but hy the Gencros- 
ity of this nation raized by the publication of 
my services and the sale of the only papers left 
to me. j hope the Government will pity my 
distress, and let me know, their intentions, to 
which j witingly submit befure hand, with re- 
spect und — ‘atefullness, 

j conclude this humble memorial, with beg- 
ging to be excused for all impropriety of lan- 
guage and as ertions, in my present despair 
jam out of my natural tho’ small presence o 
minds, and forced by the urgency of the cir- 
cumstanc s, to write currently with a shacking 
hand, and half blinded eyes, without advice 
and great reflexion. j lope that, such an Ex- 
cuse will be accepted by the politeness and 
kindness of our Ministers, 

PETER RovuBauD 
VAUX-WALK N, 2 24 feb, 1781 


Copy oF GENERAL MURRAY 8 CERTIFICATE, 


j do hereby certify, that, the bearer, mr Peter 
Roubaud formerly, a jesuit in Canada, was sent 
home by me, to give The king’s servants, infor- 
mations of that colony and other things, rela- 
tive to america; that he acquitted himself to 
the entire satisfaction of Lord Halifax, who 
thanked me, in His Majesty's name, for having 
sent him. 

j do hereby farther certify, that when he left 
quebec, the jesuits agreed, in my presence, and 
under my special guarantee, to allow him, as a 
share to their estates, and out of the revenues 
of their colledge, un annuity for life, of one 
hundred and twenty six pounds, which they 
declined paying, «after the first year; that, that 
having been represented To His Majesty, Lord 
shelburne, by a pecial order wrote to Governor 
Carleton, to insist from the jesui's, not only 
upon the punctual payment to mr Roubaud of 
that annuity, but the urrears and interests al- 
ready due. 

given under my hand JAMES MURRAY 
Lieutenant General, 
Lonpon 1 july 1770. 

the originals are in almost all our minister's 

hands, 


—The Wiscasset (Maine) Oracle says, that a 
whipping: pust stood on the corner of Maine and 
Middie-streets, in that town, near the ‘ town- 
“pump; and Mis. Phebe Still, a very old 
resideut, who died a few years ago, remembered 
to have seen it in use, when she was a very little 
gil. It probably dates as fur back as 1790, or 
earlier. 
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IV.—DOCUMENTARY TISTORY OF DUR- 
TIAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From tor New amps RE AnkCHIVEs, Now 
FIRST PRINTED, FROM THE OnIGINAL Man- 
UsCRIPTS. 


CoMMUNICATED BY CarraIn WILLIAM F. Goop- 


@ town government. 


To the Ton®'* John Usher Esq’: Leut Govern’, 
Comand' in Cheife of his Majes": Province of 
New Hampsh', and to the Iou'!* the Councill 

WEE the Subscribers Inhabitants of Oyster 

River * 

Humbly Petition and Pray 
That whereas his Moste Sicred Majisty King 
William, has been pleased Through his grace 
and favor to grant unto yo": Hon: by his Royall 
Comission | with y* Councill | full Powers, and 
authorities to Erect and Establish ‘Townes with 
in this his Majesties Province, and Whereas wee 
yor: Petitioners haue by devine providence Set 
tled and Inhabited that Part In this his Majes" 
Province Commonly Called Oyster River and 
haue found that by the scituation of the place as 
to Distance from Dover or Exeter, butt more Es 
pecially Dover wee being forced to wander 
through the Woods to y* place to meet to and 
for y*® management of our affaires. are much 
Deradvantaged for y* present in Our Buisness 
and Esstates and hindred of adding a Towne & 
People, for the Ion': of his Majesty in the In- 
dargment and Increas of his Province, Wee hum 
Diy Supplicate that yo" Hon: Would take itt to 
Yor Con-ide ation, and graunt that we may haue 
a Township confirmd by your honour. w% wee 
humbly Offer the bound Thereof may Extend, as 
followeth, To begin at the head of RLALLS his 
Coue and So to run upon a No:th west line Seven 
Miles, and from thence w' Dover line Parrele!l 
untill wee meet with Exeter line, That Yot Hon 
would be pleased to Grant tis Petition, which 
will not only be a good benifit Both to the Set- 
tlement of Our Ministry—The Population of the 
place, the Ease of the Subject and the Strenth 
ning and advantaying of this his Majes'* Prov- 
ince, butt an Engagement for Yor Petition’, 

Ever to pray for the Safety & Increase 

of Y* Hout and Prosperity 
John Smith William Jackson 
Joseph Jones Joseph Bunker 
James © bunkersen John Woodman 
John williames Stephen Jones 
Thomas williames Pauel dauis mark 


* Durham. formerly called ter River. was once a part 


win, U.S. A. 
I. 
Petition of the settlers, for the establishment of 
It was incorporated May 15, 1788.—W. F. G. 


af Dover. 


Samson doe 

John doe 

Jeremiah Cromet 

James J durgin mark 
William .*. durgiun ma: 


william willyoums 
Henery wines 
Nathanicll Meder 
John Meder Sener 
Jotn meder Ju 
Willis fasset Elias Critchett 

O his mark phillip O Cromet 
Jams Acre & his mark John Cromet 
philep Duly O his markJeremiah Burnnum 
clemeret X his mark — Jolin Smith 
Joseph Jengens Thomas bickford 
Jems bonker O his mark ohn ginder 
James thomos francis mathes 
Nathuile pitman IIenry Neck 
Joseph meder John ay willy his mark 
Joseph Smith Thomas E.lgerley 
Edward Wakeham John Edgerley 
Thomas wille Edword E Lethers his 
Thomas Chastle mark 
philip Chstle Sin: Henery q mash 
francis Pittman willia™ ay durgin his 
Thomas Chastle Juner mark 
George Chasile 


{ Budorsed :) 
Filed “©1095” 
** Oyster River Petition” 
* Referd till another time” 


If. 


Ohjections to the reception of Colonel Davis and 
his wife into the church at Cuchecho, as mem- 
bers thereaf. 


REVERPD HON? & BELOVED 

und'standing Col® Davis & his wife are alt to 
Joyn in full con® wt yot church this is y" by 
Vertue of y* Communion of Churches to. enter 
My Objections ag*t y™ for Scandalous crimes un- 
ull their pullick confession & reformation 

1* crime ag® him is his hipoerisy in pttending he 
could not w™ our church on Acc of Capt Jones 
who (as he said) had taken a false oath abt Cap* 
ILills land at y® Falls w Jos: meader also when 
he Considered not the beam in his own eye relat- 
ing to another oath he himselfe took concerning 
Wheel wrights pond 

2¢ crime is his Sacrilegious fraud in his being 
the ring leader of the point peoples first rate of 
my first years Salary detaining 16° thereof now 
almost Sixteen years 

8 crime is Ins Sacrilegious covetousnesse of the 
poisonage Land for his Son daniel acting there- 
by like Alubs Coveting & furceable entry upon 
Naboths Vineyard ' 

4" his late wresting the Law of this province in 
his partial Spite ag* his own legal minister for 
so inocently playing at nine pins at a house no 
ways license fur a Tavern & also for reproach- 
ing and defameing 8‘ minister as being in drink 
or disguised therew; besides his the S* Ja’ 
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Davis being So desperately & notoriously Wise 
in his own conceit his pretending to have so 
mach religious discourse in his mouth & yet live 
So long (40 yeais) in hatred unto, contempt of. 
& stand Neuter trom, our crucified Saviour, & 
his honouring his Sons & his wife also above the 
Lord of Heaven by his hearkeing to them more 
& rather than to him 1 Sam! 2: 29 
in the Second place og* her the S* Elizabeth his 
wile 
1** crime is her railing ag* the s¢ minister pub- 
lickly at the Church meeting in the meeting 
house by Saying that the s# minister told a Lie 
in the pulpit abt Sobriety Thomas & 
2¢ crime is her prophane mockery at Christs or- 
dirance of a church meeting for discipline by 
her Saying in away of derision, theres a going 
to be another Caball now i.e. « horse raceing 
from Caballing the starey Constallation, or else a 
seciet council for Some mystery of iniquity 
8 crime is her being disorderly as a busy body at 
every one of her hushands Courts to be his adviser 

4"" crime is ) or intermedlar in his passing Judg- 
on y* other > m*: in any case as if he sh* regard 
side her more than his oath the Law or 
evidence if these criminals will have there crimes 
to be proved at any Church meeting to hear the 
Same w* yo" reverend paster m' Jon* Cushing 
may please to appoint. Then as the Hout*?'* Col 
Richard Waldron Esq is one of the members of 
yo" Church in full comunion & a cheif Justice 
of peace for this Province as a Subject I desire 
but as an ambassad’ for Christ I demand of his 
How afores*? a blank Sumons & notification 
seasonubly as a complaint to sumo.s evidences 
for the aufirmatiun of 5* p’incsscs as Witnese ‘two 
hebrew words *) pastor | 
dated at Oyster River parish in Dover Aug** 17" 
1723 | to be communicated to y* church at 
Cochecho of & when Judged expedt by the Rev 
ei: pastor thereof 

On the other side.} 
the womans ) her su evidently insparring her 
4" crime is Son Thomas into So many deniuls 
of any such conennt w" Sobricty 
Thomas in all that Scandalous businesse 

For v* cum multis aliis &e us baptized Chil- 
dien of the Covenent by the prof minister they 
are both of y™ laid under y* Censure of his pas- 
foral rejection as unbaptized heathen man & 
woman as Warranted by the Law of Christ in 
Titus 3.10, 1 Tim? 1; 20] Titus 2: 15] matth 
16: 19] mal: 2: 7 { 1 Sam! 18: 23] Matth: 3: 10] 
Acts *: 13: 21: 23] untill their publick Confes- 
sion & amend of life concerning whome there- 
fore 1 must Suppose in Charity for yo" Church by 
the receiveing such among you w‘ not dure to 
transgresse those written orders in the Apostolick 


* These words are not given in the copy sent to us by 
Captain Goodwin.—Epr1oz. 
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Law Christ 1 Cor 5:11 & Sundry other Scrip- 
tures 


Ill. 


Petition of the inhabitants of Oyster River, to 
the General Assembly, praying for a change 
of boundaries between that Purish and that of 
Uochecho, 


To the Honorable John Wentworth Esqr* 
Leut™' Gown and Commander in Chief in and 
ouer his Maje'** Prouince of New Hampsher in 
New England and to the Honorable his Majs** 
Counciel and Representatives for Said prouince 
The Humble Petition of Sundry aggreued Inhab- 
itance of the parish of Oyster Riuer Most hum- 
bly Sheweth Where as we the Subscribers In 
Hobitance of Said parish Hane allways been 
Constant hearors and Paid our Rats to the Minis- 
ter of Said Parish as by the Rait Li-t ot assesna** 
Will make appear and Likewise Sundry of us 
haue Been at a Consederabel Charge in Bulding 
& Meeting House in Said parish it being Nier 
and more Convenent for us to attend upen the 
Publick Worship of God at Oyster Riuer Meeting 
House then at Cochecho Meeting House Which is 
“ great Way farther for us to gu tho Neuer the 
Less as we Understand we ure in Danger ef 
Being Excluded from our Said Priuiledges by 
Such an Unequal Line of Boundary between the 
parish of Oster Riuer and Cuchecho which if 
being So Stated will be Gratty to the Damage of 
Yor Petitioners 
We Do therefore Humbly Craue Liberty of the 
More Mature and Superior Judgment of your 
Honours in the General assembly praying yor 
honours to take it in Consideration that thare 
may be a more Equael Line of Boundarv Set So 
that yor: aggricued Petitioners may not be under 
Such Great hard Sheps: and yor petitioners Shall 
Euer pray 

Joseph Jones in behalf of the Rest 
whuse Names are to be geuen in 


John Rand 

John Remik 
Timothy moses 
Thomas rize 

Samucl Chesle 

John Allan 

Eli Demerett 
William Demerett 
John Demerett 

John Huckins 

Job Demerett 

Devry pitman 
Thomas Willey Juner 
Joseph Daniel the third 
Noel Crose 

John Daniel 
Benjamin Euins 
Henrey Busiell 


Joseph Daniel 
William Brown 
James Jackson 
Thomas Lethers 
John Tasker 
Lemucl Chasley 
Joshua Chasley 
Zwhrah Edgely 
William Glines 
Samuel Daues 
Joseph hiks 
James busell 
Morres fouller 
John Busell 
Joseph Parkins 
Thomas Bickford 
Ralph Horll 
Samuell Parkins 
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Joseph Jones iunt William Busiell 


John Jones 
{ Zudorsed :| 

Filed 

‘* Petition of Sundry aggrieved 

inhabitants of Oyster River” 

** Dec. 10. 1729.” 
IV. 
Petition of the Inhabitants for a provision for the 
roper maintainance of Rev, ugh Adams, 
the old Pustor of the Town. 

To Its Exce.rtency Jonathan Blecher Esq" 
Governor and Commander [n-Chief in & Over this 
Majesty's Province of New Hampshire in New 
England, the Mon®'* His Majesty’s Council and 
House of Representatives fur Said Province In 
General Court Convened 
~ Jan’ 31! 1739— 

THE PETITION of Sundry of the Tahab- 
itants of the Town of Durham in Said Province 
HUMBLY SHEWS— 

THAT the Inhabitants of the Said Town are 
divided Lato two parties Respecting their Eccle- 
siastical affairs, the One Such as adhere to the 
Reveren'! Mr Hugh Adams the late Minister of 
the Said Town & who Continues so to the Said 
party, the other (who are much the Greater) are 
Such as have Oppos'd his Standing in that Rela- 
tion to them, & Still Continue so to do— 

That notwithstanding it was the Opinion & 
Result of the late Ecclesiastical Council held 
there that it would not be Expedient for him to 
be any Longer the Minister of the said Town, 
Yet Considering his former Services, his advance 
Years and the unhappy Circumstances of himself 
& Family they Earnestly Recommended and 
press’ it upon the said Inhabitants that they 
should Liberally make Provision for his Support 
during the Stay of himself & Family among 
them— which is what would be highly agree- 
able to Your Petitioner— 

That altho Several propositions have been 
made touching that matter yet nothing has been 
agreed on nor any care taken to Secure the per- 
formance thereof in the manner Recommended 
as aforesaid— 

THAT your Peticoners apprehend it would he 
@ great Indecency if he who was once & so long 
the minister of the said Town should have no 
other provision made for his Szpport than what 
the Law provides for one of the poor of the 
Town, and that he Should be Reduced to a ne- 
cessity of Depending upon such a Subsistence 

THAT your Peticoners are desirous Still to Sit 
under his ministry and are willing to Support 
him & his Family Suitable to his character & 
Station among them—and Conceive that his be- 
ing Comfortably Supported would have a good 
Tcndency & be the mean of making peace in the 
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Town (respeting Ecclesiastical matter) and would 
keep all parties quiet & Easy— But your Peti- 
concers however willing are not of avility to aff rd 
-uch Support while they are Subject to & pay 
towards the Maintenance of another Minister in 
the Town— 

WHEREFORE they most Humbly pray that 
they with Such Others of the Said Town as will 
Associate with them (not Exceeding the one half) 
may be Exempted from paying towards the Sup- 
port of any other minister & may be discharged 
from all Charges of that nature laid on them by 
Law by their Opponents from the time of the 
aforesaid Result, and may by be Incorporated as 
a Parish during the Life of the Said Mt Adams 
in ordee to maintain him & his Family & to Ea- 
joy the Benetit of his Ministry Or that the Town 
in General may be obliged to afford him a Com- 
fortable Subsistence during his abode there— Or 
that Such other method may be pursu’d as this 
Hon®'® Court in their Great Wisdom & goodness 
shall think proper for the peace of the Town & 
the Ease of that aged Gentleman—And Your 


petiticoners as In duty bound shall ever pray 


Ge — 

Francis Mathes 
Thomas ffootman 
Thomas Drew 
Joseph Wheeler 
William Lord 

John Edgerly 
SteUphen wille 
Joseph Steuensen 
John footman 
Joseph footman 
Beniamin Pinder 
John Dargen 
Beniamin Durgen 
Beniamin Pender Jun* 
frances Durgen 
Joseph Drew 

John Kant 

Moses Edyerley 
Jobn Kant iuar 
John Drew 
Beviamin Benet 
James Durgain Junt 
Witlam Durgain 
James Durgain 
Will™ Durgain Jun" 
Joseph Durgain 
Toworthey Durgain 
Joshua Durgain 
Hazeciah Marsh 
Joseph duda 

[ Budorsed :} 


Joseph duda 

Juner 
Cenmor duda 
John Cromut 
Philp Cromut 
David Dauis 
Jacol> Task 
isacc Meson 
nathanael Watson 
Nathaniel frost 
John Smart 
John mason 
Benjamiu Burdit 
Pumphet Whithows 
Vallitin Hill 
San!! Adams 
Samuel willey 
Joseph Bickford 
Abraham Banneck 
Benjamin Banneck 
Jonathan Durgain 
William wormwood 
Joseph Edgerley 
Thomas Bick ford 
Abraham Steunson 
Jolin Bickford 
William , 
Joseph Edger 

P om Ne: 67 
* 


February the 15th 1739-40 In the house of 
Representatives The within Petition Read, and 
Voted the Petition be dismis'd 

JaMEs JEFFRY Cle’ ass™ 
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In Conn! feb. 21. 1739-40 
Read and the Question put whether the Coun- 
cil w¢ Concur with the representatives vote four 
voted yea & four nay— w*" were all that were 
present 
R Watpron Sec'¥ 


V. 
Roll of Captain Smith's Company. 


DuruaM July y* 24" 1740 
A list of Mames of all the Soldiers that Is 
under my Comand from Sixteen-years old and 
upward as the Law Directs 
Jonn Situ Jun* Capt 


Sarg Thomas Steuenson Willm: Lord 

Sarg Samuel Willey Stephen Willey 

Sarg John Crummet = Benja Matheres 

Sarg John Edgerly Volintine Mathers 
Cor Joseph Wormwood Abraham Mathers Jun" 
Cor Joseph Davis Joseph Steuenson 
Cor Joseph Edgerly — abraham Steuenson 
Cor John Durgain Jualeb Wakham 

John Footman Francis footman 
Joseph Footman Daniel Davis 7 
Samuel Smith Tho footman Jun? 
Benja Smith John Genckens 
Joseph Chasly Robert Burnham Junt 
Ebenezer Smith John Burnham Jun* 
Benja Pender Richard Danmore 
Francis Durgain Benja Davis 
Eliphalet Daniel Jabez Davis 

John Kent Jeremiah Davis 
John Kent Jun* Abraham Mathews 
John Drew Samuel Watson 
Elijah Drew Jeseph Gleden 
Tho Bickford Solmon Davis 
Robert Kent Ebenezer Davis 
Tho Langly Samuel Meeder 
Jolin Mason James Burnham 
Daniel Doo Ichbod Denmore 
John Doo Joseph Bickford 
Joseph Doo John Langley 
Benja Doo Jobe Langly 
Will™ Wormwood Jun® Hezekiah Marsh 
Will™ Jncks Will™ Willey 29 
Joshua Cremet Joshua Woodman 
Abraham Bennet Junt John Crechet 

James Durgain Junot = John Willey 

Will” Durgain James Burnham Jun* 4 
Phillip Crommet 
Benja Bennet 
Isac Mason 
David Davis 
Samuel Joy 
Joshua Davis 
Joseph Dudy 
Joseph Dudy Junt 
Benmore Dudy 
Tho Willey 


27 


[ Endorsed : | 
A true Coppy of the 
List Rool taken y* Last 
Trainng Day and Cop- 
pyed out July y* 24% 
1740 

JosEPn Drew Clerk 


Total.86 
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Theodore Willey 
James Smith 
Joseph Smith 
Tho Yorke 


Smith 
For Cul! Gerrish. 


VI. 


Petition, to the General Assembly, of Daniel 
Meder, for relief fur himself and for the 
Quakers residing in the town. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY Benning Wentworth 
E-q' Governor & Commander In Chief in & Over 
his Majesty’s Province of New Hampshire the 
Hon®'* His Majesty’s Council & Louse of Repre- 
sentative in General Assembly Convened the 11" 
Day of Felty 1744, 5. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION of Daniel Meader 
of Durham in the Province of New Hampshire 
in behalf of himself & the People calle Quak- 
ers Inhabitants of Darham aforest ShE Ws 

THAT your Petition was Chosen Cunstable of 
the said Town at their Annual Meeting in March 
1743 for that year & at the Same time One Isaac 
Clarke was Chosen a Constable or Collector of 
the ministers Rite thereby Intending to Exoner- 
ate the Constavle of the Town (properly so- 
called) from that Service. 

THAT since that Choice Mt Hugh Adams has 
Recovered a Judgment ag* y* s*: Town at the 
Court of Appeals for a Considerable Sum of 
Money w the Town was obliged to Raise, a 
Meeting was called, & a vote past Raising a Sum 
of Money but express'd in a Covert disguised 
manner purposely Concealing the use & design 
to which it was to be applied with an intent as 
your Petitioner Conceives, both to oblige him to 
Collect it, & the Quakers to pay a part of it, 
who are Exempted oy Law from paying any part 
of money Ruiised to the use for w* this was 
Really designed— and pursuant hereto a list of 
Rates was made, wherein all Denominations were 
taxed towards the Sum Voted as aforesaid, & 
Artifice & contrivance usd to get it into the 
hands of your Petioner & to Oblige him to 
Collect the money— 

THAT as the Laws of the Province do not 
Oblige any man or men to pay towards the Sup- 
port of any way of Worship but that which he 
or they attend much less will they Compel any 
man to Collect money for the Support of that 
mode of worship from which he discents and the 
Money adjudged to Mt Adams as aforesaid & 
which has been Collected (with other money) 
and Since paid to him Comes within the meaning 
of the Province Laws granting Libeity of Con- 
science & other Privileges respecting Religious 
worship, as aay sum to be raised for any minis- 
ters Yearly Salary. 

WHEREFORE your Peticon' Humbly prays 
that as the Quakers have not yet paid the part of 
Said Rates which they were Assessed they may be 
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Exempted & discharged from paying the same 
and be Exonerated from the burthen of making 
Buch Collection— and father as your Petioner 
Conceives the Collecting any part of Suid Rates 
‘was an unjust Imposition on him he Prays that 
he may be paid by the Said Town a Quantum 
Meruit for that Service and he will as in duty 
bound Ever pray &e— 
DANIEL MEDER 
‘ VII. 


Petition to the General Assembly for an investi- 
gation as to the qualifications of the Member 
Jrom Durham. 

TO THE HON?** the House of Representatives 
for the Province of New Ilampshire In General 
Assembly Convened Nov" 1755 

HUMBLY SHEW Sundry of the Inhabitants 
of the Town of Durham in Said Province That 
they apprehend themsclves Apgiieved By the 
Return made by two of the Select men of Said 
Town of the Person said to be Chosen to Repre- 
sent the Said Town in the Last Election, for That 
they Conceive upon a fair Examination of the 
Facks Relative thereto, it will be found That 
Joseph Thomas their Late Representative was 
really the Person Legally Chosen & Ought to 
have been So Returnd 

That the true State of the Case is thus upon 
Reading & Counting the Written Votes put in it 
appeared that Lieut Stephen Jones had One more 
Vote than Said Thomas upon which there ap- 
peard a Sufficient Number (who being Doubt- 
dul whether it Coud be so upon a fair Examina- 
tion) Desiied a Poll to Put the matter beyond 
Dispute which was accordingly Granted the 
Event of which was that there were thiity nine 
Polls in favour of Said Thomas & thiity two 
Polls in favour of Said Jones— whereupon the 
moderator Declared the Said Thomas the Person 
Electid & Directed the Clerk to mark the Entry 
accordingly— Yet Sv it is that the Said Jones 
is Returnd as the Person Elected & Snid to be 
Notified to attend accordingly all which upon an 
Impartial Inquiry will Turn Out as your Peti- 
tion* apprehend to be a misrepresentation & « 
bold Infringment upon the Rights of Liberties 
of the Electors & worthy of Inquiry & Exam- 
in & Wherefore Your Petitioners Humbly Pray 
the Premises may be taken under Consideration 
by this Hon>’* House & Such a Resolution form’d 
thereupon, as Shall be found upon Examina’ to 
be agreeable to the Truth of the Different facts 
& allegations Produced & made by the Different 
= Concernd And Your Petition" Shall Pray 


JosxPH THoMaAs 
EvirHaLet DaNnILL 
JonaTHAN DurGALN 
Bens J BSCENS 
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VIII. 


Petition to the General Assembly “for authority 


to open a new rvad, 


PROVINCE OF 
To his Excellency John 
Wentworth, Exq" Captain 
General and Governour im 
Chief in and over his Majes- 
ty* Province of New Hamp- 
shire & To the Honoura- 
ble his majesty* Councill & 
House of Representatives in 
General Court Convened This 
Eleventh Day of February 
A D 1768 
THE PETITION of us the Subscribers being 
Inhabitants and Freeholders of Durham New 
market and Towns adjacent....Most Humbly 
Sheweth That at his Majesty* Court of General 
Sessions of the peace begun & held at Ports- 
mouth within and for the said Province of New 
Hampshire on the first Tuesday of September 
last: your Petitioners humbly Petitioned Said 
Court of the Sessions for a ‘* High way of Two 
‘+ rods wide To be laid out from the Bridge at 
‘*Lamprele River To the Road leading from 
** Durham Point to Durham Falls: in The fol- 
**lowing manner viz beginning at the Country 
“ Road at Suid Lamprele River near Joseph Hams. 
** Dwelling House & to Run as the Falls now 
**Runs Through lands of Walter Bryent Exq" 
‘“‘and Abraham Bennitt To lands of Samuel 
“Smith at the Gate at the Head of said Smiths 
‘*Pasture from thence running between said 
** Smiths & Bennitts Land To the afores* path at 
‘the head of Said Smiths lane and Down Said’ 
Smiths Lane To the End thereof Thence run- 
‘*ning between Said Smiths & Bennitts land & 
‘* Through Said Smiths Land as The path now 
* goes To Lands of Joseph Chesle Thence Through 
** the Several Lands of Said Chesly The heirs of 
** Eben zer Smith E-g" Deceased and John Smith 
**to lands of Thonms Stevenson & through said 
** Stevensons Land between his House & Barn To 
“Jands of Joseph Footman & Through said 
** Footmans Land to lands of Dependence Bick- 
“ford & Joon Durgin & through said Bick fords 
**& Durgins land To & through Lands belong- 
*-ing To the Said Heirs of Ebenezer Smith To 
‘* Mathes: Creek (so called) near the Mill and 
* over the Said Creek between lands of the Hon- 
“ourable Peter Levins Exq' and Jolin Kent To 
‘Lands in possession of John & Joseph Drew 
‘* Thence running between Said Levins & Drews 
‘*Land To a Road Leading from Durham Point 
‘‘to Lamprele River— and at the Court of 
General Sessions holden at said Portsmouth in 
December last The Petitioners prayed for a Cum- 
mittee To view The Several Lands Through 
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which said Road was Intended to be laid cut 
and To Report To the said Court of Sessions 
Thereon but the Court refused To Send a Com- 
mittee or to grant the prayer of the Said Petition 
and accordingly the Petition was Dismissed, by 
means whereof your Petitioners are much ag- 
greived as the said Way if laid eut would much 
Commode your Petitioners as well as his Maj«s- 
ty* Subjects in general: Wherefore your said 
Petitioners most humbly pray That your Excel- 
lency & Honours would Take The Matter under 
your Consideration & Cause the suid place to be 
viewed & if the Said way Should appear to be 
necessary & Convenient Then To order the Said 
way to be laid out and opened in Such way & 
manner as your Excellency and Honours shall in 
your great wisdom Think fit and ycur Petition- 
ers ax in Duty Bound will Ever pray 

Fel? Lith 1768 Tho* Stevenson 
Dauid Dauis Bradstreet Doe 

moses Ecigerley Jr James Cram 

Truwoithy Durgin jun George Tuttel 

Btephen wille Junt Tim*® Murray 

Nath" Norton John Mundro 

George Bickford Joseph Drew 

Volintine Mathes John Drew 

John Mead Joseph wormwood Ju 
Ede Hall Bergin Depn. Bickford 
Zebulun Doe Junt Fiancis Mathes 
Jonathan Doe John Edgerley 

Edward Smith John Smith 


[ Budorsed :) 


PROVINCE OF }, 
Nixw aeent In tre Hovust or REPRESENT 
Aves Feb.7 18" 17.8 
The uithin Petition being Read 
VOTED That the Pctitioners be heard on 
this Petition the third Day of the 
Siting of the General Assembly 
next alter the tenth Day of March 
next and that they at their own 
Just Serve the Selectmen of Dur- 
ham with a Copy of this Petition 
and Order of Court that they may 
shew Cause why the Prayer thereof 
Should not be Granted 
M Wears Cl" 


In Councr, Feb? 19" 1768 
Read & c ncur'd 
Go; Kine Dep? Sec” 
PROVINCE OF 
New Hamps* 


In THE Hovusk or REPRESENTA- 
tives March 15" 1768 

The Parties being heard on this Pe- 

tition and the matter Considerd 

VOTED That Andrew Wiggin E-q' Cap* 

Eliphelett Merrill and Cap Ezekiel 

Worthen be a Committee to View 
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the Road Petitioned for to hear 
what any Persons Concern’d may 
offer and make Report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as Soon as may be. 
The Cost of the Committee to be 
Puid by the Petitioners 

M Weare Cl* 


TX. 


Action of the Town on the above Petition. 
Province oF ) At a Town Mecting of the Free 
New Hamp’ j holders & other Inhabitants of 

Durham held at the Mecting House 
in s* Durham on Monday the 7 
day of March 1768 at 8 O'Clock 
PM 
VOTED that Capt Thomas Chesley 
shall be an Agent in behalf of the 
‘Town to answer to a Petition sipn’'d 
by Thomas Stevenson & others Di- 
reeted to the Governer Council & 
representatives of s* Province re- 
questing a High way to be laid out 
from the Bridge at Lamperel River 
to the Road leading from Durham 
Point to Du:ham Falls) and to 
shew cause why the Prayer of s* 
Petition should not be granted 
A True Copy— Attest 

Joun Smrra T Cler pro-tempore 


V.—COLUMBIA, CONNECTICUT. 


PAPERS CONCERNING THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE TOWN. 


CoOMMUNICATED BY Proresson E. F. Rockwette- 


1.—Original Petition of the people of what was 
called * The Crank,” but now Columbia, to 
be set off « Sucietu. from the town of Leba- 
non, Connecticut, 1714. 


To y® inhabitants of Lebanon the humble #Pe- 
tition of us whose names are under written in- 
habiting a place called the crank, and at Hop 
river and adjacent to y* crank witu some others 
that have a right of land near sd crank. Hum- 
bly Showeth that Whereas the providence of God 
who bounds our habitations hath so ordered our 
settlement in the world so remote from y* public 
worship of God, while we and ours stand in 
great need w* by Reason of y* Remoteness of the- 
place of worship, which way ever we goe, that 
there are but few of our families can constantly 
attend, and we being got to such a number of 
families that are here and preparing to come 
among us that we hope that in case you that 
are our fathers, breatheren & Christian friends in 
Lebanon would be pleased to grant us with the 
accommodation of part of y* land in the Town- 
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ED 


ship of Lebanon w® we might have y* worship 





of God set up among us in some short time we 


we hope, we greatty desire & shall endeavor af- 
ter, according as y* providence of God shall lead 
in that matter. 
that you would do for us w* you can that may 
be reasonable for to incorage & promote so good 
a work. 
are our fathers, brethren and Christian friends in 
Lebanon to consider our case & do what you can 


conveniently to promote such a good work and 


set out to us for y* promoting of a society heare, 
as much of your Township as may be incoreg- 
ing for y* same. 
our owne carvers but desire and request of you 
that a line may be run from y* North Pond the 
westery line of )¢ five mile to the great Cheastnutt 
tree on Cheastnutt Hill which is the Northerly 
corner of y* five mile: then to turn eastward in 
the line of the five mile to y* Southarly branch of 
ten mile brook so down by y*® brook as the brook 
runs to y* eastward part of y* town bounds to be, 
tv incorag the above s* society, but in case you 
cannot Comply with y* above s4 line takeing in all 
the Land in the Town bounds towards hebron 
{lfebron) and windham [ Windham] we then 
dtesire your Compliance in any other line that you 
aay se cause to afford us for y* incoreging so good 
a work; we also desire and crave your help with 
respect of goining in to y* Township that land 
dying between Lebanon bonnds & coventry or so 
anuch of it as you may judge necessary for to ob- 
dain y* end above s* and it seems needful that 
there be speedy care taken about those of us that 
live out of y* bounds of Lebanon that they be 
brought into y* bounds, for we understand 1n case 
aothing be propounded to further and promote 
y® motion above s¢ that our friends at Coventry 
do iutend to petition the Generali Court that such 
of us as are ont of y* bounds of Lebanon might 
be annexed to Coventry, & if it be once don their 
may be aboundance of more difficulty in bringing 
about the designe above s*. and further, seince it 
is so that we ar y* most of us must attend to it & 
we be thereby forct to do it we pray that we may 
be freed from paying to the ministry in Lebanon 
and also that provided we are incoraged in so 
good a work us y* settling of a Society heare 
that we in a short time be at Charge towards set- 
tling of a minister heare by building, breaking 
up of Land & farming of it in that we thereby 
may incorage a minister to settle among us: we 
then desire our Public taxes as to town charges 
might be also Released to us all, w® we hope you 
will Readaly Grant to us your Hunible petitioners: 
and in se doing you will greatly oblige us who 
are your friends and Neighbours, 

Lesanon, fel. ye 8th, 1714-15. 

RicuarD Mason, Beng* Woopwortn, JR, 
Josian Loomis, Jr., Sam! Wuicurt, 


and we hope and are confident 


We therefore desire and intreat you who 


We dont here pretend to be 





BensaMin WoopwortH,Jomn SWEETLAND, 
Cuar.es DowaLr, Jostan LYMAN, 

Jostan Loomis, Tomas PortER, 
Henry Woopwortn, Esrentzkr Woopwortn, 
Benony CLARK, JosePu FowLER, 

fF BENEZER RICHARDSON, EPnRAIM ‘TUPPER, 
Ezek, Woopwoxti, CaLKB Loomis, 

Isaac TILDEN, Bena" SMALL, 

Jos PH CLARK, Natu" Dewey, 
ErnnatM SPRAGUE, Tuomas Woopwanb. 


2. —Action of the town, on the above Petition. 


April the 26th, 1715 at a Legall town Meeting of 
y¢ inhabitance of Lebanon they theo granted the 
Petition of y* People at the crank either to be a 
Susiaty or a township allways @rovided that y* 
town Reserve to y™ selves all y® Right of Land 
in s* tract, both allotments & Common Right as 
to y*, for y* land & also except Petitioning for 
an adition between Coventry & Lebanon, and 
also provided there be no publick taxes Lay4 on 
y® Land untill y* Land be improved as y* Law 
ilirects & also whereas the Petitioners to he all 
the land on y*® westerly side of the five mile, so 
far as Hebron road trom Lebanon : Likewise Pro- 
vided they pay publick taxes to y* town untill 
they have liberty and incoriegement from the 
Generall Cuourte to be a Sosiaty or township by 
themselves, the above written was voted by the 
Town: at the same time Stephen Tilden, Joseph 
Owen, John Hutchison, Joseph Hutchison, Joseph 
Owen Jun., and Moses Owen, all entered their 
Protest against the above s* vote. 


3.—Nvtes, by Professor Rockwell. 


In explanation of what is meant by ‘* the five 
“mile,” mentioned in the above paper, we are able 
to give an extract from the history of the town 
vf Columbia, prepared by John 8. Yeomans of 
that place, and read before an Association of Min- 
isters in Tulland-county, Connecticut. ‘* Lebanon 
‘*oviginally consisted of a number of pieces of 
‘land granted to different persons, at . various 
**times, which were finally united into one 
“town, forming ove of the largest towns in the 
“State, its extreme length, from North to 
‘South, being at least twenty miles. The North 
* line of Lebanon, at this time, terminated about 
** fifteen rods South of the present Andover De- 
** pot, on the Providence, Hartford, and Fishkill 
** Railroad; and extended, then, as now, about 
**two miles South of Bozrahville. 

** The first Grant was from Oweneco, son and 
** successor to Uncas, Sachem of the Moheyans, 
‘*to the Rev. Mr. Fitch and Captain Simuel 
**Mason, called the * Mason & Fitch's mile:' 
‘*it was one mile wide and five miles long: and 
‘‘abutting, easterly, on the old Norwich, now 
* Franklin, bounds. 


‘*The next Grant was from the same Oweneco, 
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**and is what is known as ‘ The five mile pur- 
***chase’ The first book of Lebanon Land 
** Records contains a deed, transcribed from the 
**Worwich Records, and conveys to Captain 
**Samucl Mason, Captain Stanton of Stonington, 
“Cap ain Benjamin Brewster, and Mr. John 
* Richard of Norwich, a tract of land, nigh and 
“adjoining * The Mason and Fitch's mile’; and 
6 was five miles long and five miles wide. 

‘The third tract of land granted was to Dea 
‘eon Josiah Dewey and William Clark, from 
* Rev Thomas Buckingham and John Clarke of 
** Saybrook, and described as lying in the Wild- 
**erness, within the precincts of New London- 
“county, near a place called Lebanon. And is 
**described as beginning as much northerly of 
** Norwich North-west corner, in the West Side 
‘Sof Captain John Mason's line, and so to run 
*¢ Northerly, leaving a mile at the upper end, to 
“the river Willimantic or Shetucket, against 
“Windham ; and to hold a straight line untill 
“it vomes within a mile and a quarter of 
“© * Hartford-gentlemen’s land’; then bounded 
“by a West line, till it comes to ‘ Saybrook- 
‘¢men’s land’; then bounded on the West by 
6 *Saybrook-men's land’; South by the West 
“line that divides between Abimalic and Owen- 
* eco, agreed upon by the Committee appointed 
**by the General Court; and easterly by * Cap- 
*¢¢tain John Mason’s mile.’ This Grant bears 
‘date September 20, 1699. This tract covers 
* most of what is now Columbia.” 

‘“ The five mile” of the above Petition, from 
its shape, five miles each way, and from its pos- 
ition, seems to have been the second of these 


Grants. 
STaTesvi.ue, N. C. E. F. R. 


VI.—THE CASE OF STEPHEN ARNOLD. 


PAPERS SUBMITTED T2 THE GOVERNOR, IN SUP- 
PORT OF AN APPLICATION FOR A REPRIEVE, 


1.—Judge Kent’s original Notes of the trial. 


The following is 2 copy of my orig- 
inal notes taken at the trial of Stephen 
Arnold. 


Otsrco Over & TERMINER, Tuesday June 4" 1805. 


Tur PEOPLE Indictment for the murder 
08. of Betsey Van Ambey at 
Srerpuen Arnowp ) Burlington on the 10th day 
of Jan last by whipping 
her to Death & of which 
whipping she died on the 
14th Jan7.—— Plea not 
guilty. 
Writttams | Dist Atty | for the people 
Goo.p, of Counsel for the Prisoner. 


1. Docror Gaius Smiru— 


Testimmy for the People. 

Ife states that on Sat- 
urday about the 12th Jany. he was called 
as a physician to see the child—he 
found the child very sick & its hands 
rough. The child lay in Mrs. Arnold's 
lap. Hesupposed it had worms. That 
the prisoner came after him the next 
morning, very carly, & said he was un- 
done & cryed. He said he had whipped 
the child to death, & offered to give 
all he was worth if the doctor could 
save the child & would keep it secret. 
They went together to the prisoner's 
house. Ue saw the back of the child 
& udvised to send for two other physi- 
cians. The prisoner confessed to him 
that he had gotten eight beech sticks & 
trimmed them out & suppled them in 
the fire, & said that he did not think 
he was then going to whip her to death, 
He confessed that he took her out be- 
cause she was obstinate and would not 
spell & that it was done in the evening 
of Thursday the 10th. The Doctor 
suid that on examination of her he 
found the child cut & mangled shock- 
ingly from the calves of her legs up to 
the middle of her back. That the 
bruised parts appeared to be withered & 
dead & sunk down. That the child 
died on Monday night following & he 
believed the whipping was the cause of 
her death. That the prisoner said that 
his wife advised him to whip the child 
as she was obstinate & would not read 
& that lis wife had whipped her be- 
fore & that it did her good. 


Docr. Ezra S. Day—stated that on Sunday 
morning he was called on by the pris- 
oner. That the prisoner eryed & con- 
fessed that he had whipped the girl by 
stripping her clothes over her head & 
holding her across a stake with her toes 
on the ground; that he whipped her 
with a number of sticks & took her out 
a number of times; that it was on a 
Thursday Evening preceding ; that she 
was black from her shoulder blades to 
her legs & would die. That the witness 
& one Russ went & examined the child; 
that he found her flesh bruised & lacer- 
ated from her shoulders to the calves 
of her legs. That he does not suppose 
the girl could have been cured. That 
the girl was out of her head when he 
saw her & begged of them not to whip 
her to death; that the prisoner went 
off that day. That the prisoner offered 
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to give all his property if he would cure 
her & keep ita secret. That the pris- 
oner said he whipped her because she 
was obstinate & would not spell cer- 
tain words, That the girl had a high 
fever & appeared to be about six years 
of age. 


Resecca Hussre said she visited the girl on 


Saturday Evening with her husband. 
That the prisoner was then at home. 
That no ifformation was given her then. 
That Mrs Arnold appeared shy & the 
room was dark, with wet wood on the 
fire. That the child was very sick & 
Mrs Arnold said she had worms & that 
she had been sick from Thursday Even- 
ing. That the child kept gayying? 
That she heard the prigoner on the next 
day in the afternoon say that he had 
been a cruel creature & had whipped 
the child to death & would give all he 
had to save it. That upon the admin- 
istration of Clysters there were bloody 
discharges from the child. 


Satiy Apams.—said she lived in the house of 


the prisoner. That she saw the prisoner 
take the girl out seven times & it was 
an hour and a half from the time tne 
girl was taken out the first time till the 
girl came in the last time. That the 
oo said he pulled tne clothes over 
ver head & held her over a crotch. 
That the child was very much bruised 
from her shoulders tu her heels, as she 
saw her the.same night, but she was 
not very bloody. That when the girl 
came in each time she said she could 
spell & would try, That the girl was 
never ugly before. That the girl would 
Net pronounce the avord ** gig” as the 
prisoner wished. That the gil said she 
could and would pronounce it. That 
the girl did not ery much & was very 
sinart to learn. That the prisoner used 
before to speak well of her. That the 
girl talked as free as ever between each 
whipping. That the prisoner did not 
appear angry till the last time. That 
the girl said she could do better & 
would. That the girl did not complain 
much. That the witness expected the 
fatul whipping was the last time. That 
before the whipping commenced the 
girl pronounced the word right & so she 
did after the last whipping. That the 
girl was not sick the next morning & set 
up & played the next duy. That the 
girl got up herself on Saturday morning 
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& grew worse about Saturday noon & 
the witness went to Mr Rudd to go af- 
ter the docter. That the prisoner went 
on Friday to keep school & on Friday 
night said he was sorry he had whipped 
the child. That the gil had on shoes & 
stockings & nothing was discovered or 
said on Thursday Evening about the 
feet of the child being frozen. That 
the girl was well & hearty before the 
whipping. That the girl all the time 
during the space of the seven whippings 
tried to pronouuce the word * gig” & 
the prisoner never told her how to pro- 
nounce it till the seventh time. That the 
witness has seen beech sticks bushed & 
worn up & supposed them to be the 
sticks. That the prisoner was out with 
the girl near half an hour the last time. 
That the whipping was beyond the 
wood pile & she heard no erying. That 
the prisoner used to whip his scholars if 
they cried. That the prisoner before 
he began to whip & while at supper pro- 
nounced the word “gig” right. That the 
girl wa: partly high & partly low Dutch. 
That the girl said during her whip- 
ping that sne was ugly & wished she 
was better. That the witness head the 
girl say before she went out the first 
time that she did not mean to go out 
but once before she would pronounce 
the word. That the girl during the 
sixth interval asked for leave to warm 
her feet & each time sat by the fire. 
That the interval between each whip- 
ping was perhaps ten minutes, That 
the prisoner kept school for six or seven 
years. That the witness had lived with 
him some years & he never offered any 
abuse to her. That when the prisoner 
brought in the girl the last time he 
pulled up her clothes & Mis. Arncld 
suid **O my God Arnold, you have 
** killed the child” & the prisoner said 
he hoped he had not whipped her so as 
to kill her. That the witness heard 
the prisoner say when he whipped the 
cluld on another occasion that he cid 
not care if he whipped her to death. 


Evrpmas ALEXANDER- Tleard the prisoner con- 


fess he had forfeited his life & that the 
whipping arose from his malignant 
passions, 


SaMvEL Hussir- Said he wasa neighbor of 


the prisoners & saw him once passionate 
at a Cow. 


The Prisoner called no witnesses, & 
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upon the preceding testimony the Coun- 
scl on each side addressed the Jury. 
JaMEs KENT. 


2.—Lelter of EB. Phinney, Hsg., to the Quvernor. 


OrseGo ViniaGe, Feb. 10, 1806. 
May iT PLease Your Exce..ency: 

On Friday last the unfortun- 
ate Arnold sent a request that I would 
visit him with which [ immediately 
complied. I had not seen him for sev- 
eral months. I found him in the dun- 
geon confined to the floor by a very 
heavy log chain; and as soon as my 
eyes had become assimilated to the 
**dar«ness visible,” a visage, sunken 
by grief, remorse, and despair presented, 
He wished me to draft a new will @» 
him, as that which he executed the 
last day of May was rendered inappli- 
cable by the subsequent sale of sume 
land: and as he had bequeathed 100 
acres to his Sister & two brothers, who 
although they were apprised of his 
awful situation had neither of them 
visited him. THe proposed to bequeath 
the whole & the little which remamed 
of his hard Earnings to his wife, with 
a clause which required her to pay to 


the Advertising Committee the $200 
which they were obliged to pay at Pitts- 
burgh as a reward for his apprehension, 
observing that they had done right. 
And as he understood that they could 
not be indemnified by the State, he con- 
ceived that in justice he ought to make 


them good, if in his power. It may be 
sugyested that the idea had been com- 
municated to him through friendly 
policy ; but he solemnly declared to the 
contrary : and for myself [do Solemn- 
ly declare that T never before heard or 
conceived of such a procecding : and 
from the whole tenor of his conversa- 
tion, and a careful attention of his eyes, 
those faithful interpreters of the heart, 
Ihave no reason to conclude that the 
policy of the bequest ever had entered 
his heart, but that it was dictated 
sulely from the monitions of a tender 
conscience: And in my life T never 
conversed with a person apparently so 
scrupulously determined to neither do 
nor omit anything which a good con- 
science would disapprove, or require, 
than the unhappy Arnold during the 
whole of his tedious imprisonment. A 
petition from him will be presented 
to the legislature, which I conceive 
will relieve them from a constitutional 
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embarassment in case they should not 
grant him a pardon 
Iam with great respect 
You Excellency’s obedient St 
E Puinnex 
His Excellency Gov Lewis 


8.—Petilion of the Frisoner. 


To Truk Hon. tuk Leets.vrure or N. 
Y.1n Senate & ASSEMBLY CoNVENED, 


The hunmb'e petition of Stephen Ar- 
nold humbly sheweth : 

That your humble petitioner is 
deeply sensible of the heinous nature of 
the rash and cruel act for the perpetrat- 
ing of which he is under the awful 
sentence of death: that he solemnly de- 
clares that he never contemplated, de- 
signed, or intended, the death of the 
child, who, as it appeared, died in con- 
sequence of his barbarous severity : that 
his affections for the child had increased 
from the time of her first residing with 
him, until the fatal period, when, ina 
fit of extreme and violent pas-ion, he 
inflicted an inhumam and unjust chas- 
tisement, for a childish obstinacy. 

Your humble petitioner doth there- 
fore pray that your imnmble body woutd 
graciously grant him a pardon in which 
case his whole life shall be devoted to 
the endeavor of deserving such an act 
of grace & mercy, by a contrite heart 
and a vigilant caution in all his conduct: 
and, in case he should be deemed too 
guilty to obtain a pardon, that his 
panishment may be gracionsly mi‘igat- 
ed by being confined to the State prison, 
at hard labor, fur such a term as your 
honorable body shall adjudge, to which 
your petitioner will cheerfully & grate-° 
fully submit. 

SrepnEN ArRNoLD 


VII—THE EASTERN SHORE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, IN 1861 AND 1862, 


A STATEMENT OF JAMES NORCOM TO GEY- 
BRAL F. SIGEL, AT BALTIMORE, IN 1865. 


[Dear Mr. Dawsovx: 

Isend you enclose the statemen!. of Mr. Norcomb, of 
which I spoke to you when I saw zen lutely. You wil 
robably find it of interest, although in regard to the po- 
iticrl sentiments expressed, we must mike due allowance 
to time and circumstances ander which it was written. 
The correct date I have forgotten; but I think it was in 
Summer, 1865. when Mr. Norcomb saw me in my office in 
Baltimore, and responded to my request. The statement 
was xt that time o gre at interest to m= besenes 70 re- 
member, from my letters and p1;-ers that I regarde: DVorth 
Carolina as the most important region for a great diver- 
sion from the North, its occupation and control involving 
the evacuation of Virginia by the Confederate army, under 
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Lee, or, at least, subjecting that army to the greatest dis- 
advantages in a sira'ezical poi nt of view. 
With my best regards and truly 
Your friend, 
F. Siez1) 
This is given as a plain statement of facts 
which transpired in North Carolina, about the 
years 1861 and 1862. When General Burnside 
took possession of North Carolina, by the military 
forces of the United States Governme:t, a Con- 
vention of the People of the State had been call- 
ed, voting whether or not a Convention should 
be held, and at the same time voting for mem. 
bers of said Convention. It was not thought 
necessary to bold said Convention, therefore a 
call for the Convention was rejected by the voters 
of the State, and, at the same time, the candidates 
to said Convention were Union men by a large 
majority. Aiter which time, Governor Ellis, 
then Governor of North Carolina, took posses- 
sion of Fi rt Macon, the arsenal at Fayetteville, 
and all the military establishments belonging to 
the United States. If our Government had 
placed the State of North Carolina in the securi- 
ty in which she justly deserved, ut the time, and 
guarded by military force all the avenues of 
egress and ingress into the State, from her vast 
majority of Union men, at that time, no Ordinance 
of Secession would ever have been passed, but 
the old North State would have been a bright 
star in the constellation, in sustaining this, our 
glorious Union. All provision and forage for 
the army would have been for the United States 
instead of giving aid and comfort to ts enemies. 
Thousands of her citizens were then ready to 
die in defence of our glorious flag; and such 
bold and manly assistance as they would have 
iven would have gone down to posterity aa 
Bright escutcheon of her devotion to our common 
country. But things went otherwise. We were 
in the line of direct trade, and the military 
hand of secess despotism was planted in our 
lovely old North State, and the most sturdy 
were bound to bend as the mighty oak will 
bend to the storm, until we were uprooted and 
our soi) became that— What? the land of traitors 
to their beloved country. What is yet to be the 
consequence, God only knows. The present 
state of legislation is now against every thing 
pertaining to order and good government; and 
all their ends, at the present time, is to demolish 
the grand structure of this Union. This is 
iven upon mature reflection ; and the facts well 
ret to the writer, being conversant with the 
affairs of this, his native State, fur forty years. 
If this statement can be of any avail to protect 
the Union portion of her citizens, God grant 
that these few lines may be remembered and 


made known. 
Respectfully, 
A Nortn CaRro.inian. 
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Questions ANSWERED. 


Qurstion. About how many provisions were 
sent from North Carolina to the army of Gen- 
eral Lee? And how was the transit of goods 
and provisions through North Carolina ? 

Answer. In the eastern part of North Car- 
olina, large portions of provisions were sent : one 
farmer, T. D., alone furnished about seventy-five 
thousand pounds, annually, of pork and bacon ; 
cide os Bs, Weng Be FAs, Daa ERC, Wy 
I. B, and S. S., each furnishing about two hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; and the quantity of pro- 
vender, besides the vast amount of meat and 
corn, is astonishing. I would say that the gross 
quantity of pork and bacon, from a few of the 
eastern Counties, could not have been less than 
ten millions of pounds of pork and bacon, an- 
nually; and the Counties of Chowan, Perqui- 
mons, Pasquotank, Camden, Currituck, and 
Gates, may be included, averaging about forty 
thousind barrels of corn, annually ; besides the 
Counties of Washington, Tyrrel, and Hyde, 
which furnished, through blockade-runners, large 
quantities of pork, bacon, and beef. The tran- 
sit of these provisions was mainly across the 
waters of Albemarle Sound and the Chowan- 
river, North of the Ruilroad leading from 
Norfolk to Weldon, N. C. 9 After this vast 
amount of provisions were sent across the Chow- 
an-river, it found its way immediately to the 
Norfolk and Virginia Railroad, to Petersburg, 
Richmond, and to General Lee's army. The 
Counties of Bertie, Martin, Hertford, and Noth 
Hanpton, on the rebel side of the Chowan, 
(West.) added no small amount to the army of 
General Lee. All the transportation of provis- 
ions and goods for the army of General Lee, 
from that section of North Carolina, was taken 
across the Chowan-river, between the points 
before-mentioned. Meat, etc., were exchanged 
hy Jeff. Davis, in Richmond, for cotton and 
tubacco, 

Ques. Tow many goods by blockade-run- 
ners went across into the army of General Lee? 

Ans. Goods running the blockade, were sent 
from Norfolk principally by this route. Large 
quantities of shoes, cavalry boots, clothing, 
sugar, and coffee were carried by this route. I 
have known one hundred bags of coffee, and 
thousinds of pounds of sugar, carried over in 
one night. Cotton and tobacco were exchanged, 
carrying on a large traffic for the rebel forces; 
agents were distributed through the before-men- 
tioned Counties, with large quantities of tobacco 
and cotton, to be always in readiness for ex- 
change, at available points, on or near the Chow- 
an-river, South of the railroad. At least one 
hundred thousand boxes of the Virginia and 
North Carvlina tubacco were exchanged, even 
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after the United States forces had taken posses- 
sion of Noi folk. 

Qurs. How many Railroad lives ran through 
North Carolina from Richmond ? 

Ans. Richmond had three avenues of trade 
by Railroud: one through Wilmington, one 
from Tcnnessee, and the one refered to, from 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Qurs. Were they destroyed by General Burn. 
side ? 

Ans. He only touched a lranch of the Wil- 
mington road, which sent to General Lee's amy 
the smallest quantity of provisions of any of 
them, as it was located in and around Newbern, 
where the land was poor, and but a small quan 
tity of provisions of any kind was ever shipped. 

Qurs. How far did the troops go into the 
interior? And did they reach those Ruilroad 
lines and destroy them ? 

Ans. After the capture of Hatteras and the 
fall of Elizabeth City and Roanoke Island, New- 
bern next tell; and the troops made a diversion ip 
the interior, in the neighborhood of that place. 
But so far as going into the interior and stop- 
ping the transit of provisions, generally, by Rail- 
roud, to General Lee’s army, no such thing took 
place. Neither was the railroad communication 
cut off, except at that branch around New bern. 

Qurs. Was the blockade cffective? 

Ans. It was not. Hatters was fortified, 
which protceetcd the Pamplico Sound; Roanoke 
Island was fortificd. which protected the Croa- 
ton Sound ; Ply mouth was fortiticd, which closed 
the mouth of the Roanoke-river; and Newbero 
was fortificd, which closed the mouth of the 
Trent and Neuse-rivers ; besides the Harbor of 
Beaufort protecting Bouge Sound. Troops were 
also stationed at Beaufort and Morchead City, 
the terminus of the branch of Ruilrovd to that 
place. 

Between these points of fortification, there 
Was a vast opening which was at all tines taken 
advantage of, to fecd and clothe General Lee's 
amy. Plymouth being eight miles up the 
Roanoke river, and distant seventy miles from 
Roanoke Island, all the intermediate country 
between those points being productive and the 
richest portion of North Carolina, the produce 
easily ran the blockade up the Chowan-river,* 
where these conveniencies of transportation to the 
army of General Lee existed. The Chowan- 
river being one of the gicat thoroughfares to 
the mmy of General Lee, as regards provisions, 
the afore-mentioned Counties, sending oll their 
surplus provisions, and parts of the army of 
Geveral Lee parsing through this whole section 
of country unmolested, on/y by occasional raids, 
gathering vp and taking quictly away, in Gov- 


* Scmetimes one hundied boate were peering Edexton, 
at night, bi.rgirg picvisicns tc ike uiny cf Lee. 
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ernment wagons, of the so-called Confederacy, all 
the goods and provision of any and every kind 
which they found, paying the standard value 
placed upon such articles of Clothes and provis- 
ion hy the so called Confederacy. The Counties 
bordering on the waters of Albermarle S und 
and the Chowan-river being the richest in North 
Carolina, the rebels quietly made that their place 
of trade, without placing any troops, to avoid 
leing attacked so us to cut cff that very laige 
supply. 

Ques. How many Volunteers (about) do you 
think the United States could have pot fiom 
Nonh Carolina at that time (Spring of 1862) to 
increase the United States forces, if they had 
had the necessary protection, 

Ans. If an army of fifty thousand men had 
been stationcd, permanently, in North Carolina, 
at that time, she would never have passed the 
Ordinance of Secession ; and at least one hundred 
thourand men would gladly have rallied around 
the standard of the Stars and Stripes and protect- 
ed and sustained the Proclamation of the late 
lamented A. Lincoln. 

Ques. Whut places or place do you think 
were the best to be occupicd, as points to start 
from, with the United States forces, into the 
interior of the State of Noith Carolina ? 

Ans. The Chowan-river should, by all means, 
have had an army of at least twenty thousand 
men. ‘The Federal fleet that was stationed in 
the Sound, occasionally passed up the Chowan- 
river; and in almest every instance was fired on 
hy the Confederates upon the West side of the 
liver, leading to the railroad. It is probable 
that if a Federal force had been placed near 
that river, the rebels, knowing the vast amount 
of supplics from that quarter, would, by every 
means, have been employed to drive them off, 
for it would hive becn cutting one of the arteries 
of their subsistence. The progress into that 
pait of the State should have been followed by 
wn untiing determination at least as far as 
Weldon, the great depot of the State, where 
the different roads meet; and the possession of 
that point aloue would have driven the army of 
General Lee from Virginia one year sooner than 
his capture. The Wilmington blockade should 
have been complete; and then no foreign goods 
could have found the army of Lee, except by 
the channel, which should have been guarded 
at Weldon. 

Ques. How was the political sentiment in 
the largest cities of North Carolina, in propor- 
tion to the popnlation iu those citics ? 

Ans. The political sentiment was, in the 
years of 1861 and 1862, in favor of North Caro- 
lina remaining in the Union ; and the people in 
the country at large would have sustained the 
United States Government, pulitically. 
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When the question of the call for a Conven- 
tion and members came up, the People of the 
State ¢l-cted a large majority of Union members ; 
and, at the same time, rejected the call, as they did 
not think it necessary. Bat when Governor Ellis 
tovk possession of the arsenal and the different 
fortifications, and another call was made for a 
Convention, the yoke of despotism was placed 
apn the necks of a free people and a Conven- 
tion was held, which members being elected by 
small votes, having no opposition, the country, 
wanting assistance from the Federal Government, 
was down-trodden, drafted, conscripted, pro- 
scribed, and ostracised to that extent, by the civil 
anil military porvers, that all Union-loving citi- 
Zens gave up the State. 

Ques. How was it with the Gorman -lement ? 
Did they like to volunteer for the rebels, and 
did it have influence with them in politics? 

Ans. There were so few, that as far as my 
information went, they were favorable to the 
Vaion, and their political associations were for 
the United States Government. 

Ques. How was it with other nationalities? 

Ans. The State of North Carolina, [ suppose, 
had fewer adopted citizena, from any foreign 
countries, than any other State in the Union. 
The foreign element was, in nine cases out of 
ten, in favor of the United States. 

Ques. D> you know, whether at the time of 
General Burnside’s expedition, certain places in 
the interior were fortified, and how many, and 
whether or not held ? 

Ans. ILetteras, Roanoke [-land, Newbern. 
B -waufort. and Plymouth were the only places held 
anil fortifi-d by the Federal forces. All of them 
were on water Courses; and no military station 
was occupied, except on raids, for a few days 
only, in the interior of the country. 

Ques. Do vou know whether the rebels had 
any arms, and guns, and equipments, and where 
they got them? 

Ans. All the arms of every description were 
surrendered to the officers of the rebeis, by all 
persons owning them, as they had implicit orders 
to take the same, wherever found. All the arms 
that the Velunteer Companies had from the 
State, before the war; some smill field pieces 
that were at different towns, kept for firing on 
the national days; and the arms from the arsenals 
and forts were taken possession of ; besides the 
large quantity said to have been furnished by 
Beeretary Floyd. 

Ques. What wonld you say about the negroes, 
at that time, and now 

Ans. The negroes, at that time, were ina 
‘state of great uncertainty; they were being 
taken to work on all the rebel fortifications, 
‘and would do any and everything to please 
those that had control over them. They were 
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polite and being cared for by their owners; and, 
us a people, without cares, a large majority of 
them were happy. But when they found that 
the United States Government intended to-.free 
them, their course of conduct was very soon 
changed, Without any sort of resistance, or 
violence, or even impudence, to their former 
owners, they, upon the first opportunity, lett 
and went into the Federal lines and continued 
to go, When the Proclamation of A, Lincoln 
made them free, some few asserted their right 
where they resided; but timidity, in some, 
caused them to leave their homes, until 
the close of the war. They were well clad 
and had plenty to cat, but hid their work to 
a'tend to, in their different vocations, Now, 
their condition, xs regards food and raiment, is 
worse than their former condition, Since they 
have been free, all the old former rebels do 
everything in their power to subject them to 
all and every inconvenience. They are cheat- 
ed in contracts; abused; and even the Civil 
Courts do not do them justice; and all know 
that the laws of the Southern States, still per- 
sist in holding them in su'jection, Yet you 
find the schools adding much to their improve- 
ment; and the aid of the Freedman’s Bureau 
an institution which will, if carried out, pro- 
tect them and place them, at no very distant 
day, superior to any position they ever occu- 
ped. Ihave had an opportunity, for the last 
three months, to give it my especial atten ion, 
as [have been engaged taking the ccnsus of 
the colored population under the United States 
Goverament. The Freedmaws Bureiu should 
not be abolished, as it teaches them politeness, 
gives them respectability, and makes them 
know that they are subserviant to the laws of 
their conntry, thereby making them good cit- 
Izens, 

Ques. About what time did the Federal 
forces, under General Burnside, reach North 
Carolina; and did you have any conversation 
with any of the officers commanding the expe- 
dition; and with whom and what was the na- 
ture of such conversation ? 

Ans. After the captured of Hatteras and 
Roanoke Island, by the Federal forces, about the 
twelfth day of March, they came to Edenton, 
North Carolina, at the head of Al ermurle 
Sound, Captain Grives, of the United Srates 
steamer Lockwood, was the first to put his foot 
on the wharf, at that place. I met him and 
introduced myself to him and made known to 
him I was a Union man and had been delegat- 
ed by the citizens to meet the Federal authori- 
ties. He remarked that he was pleased to mec 
me as such, and,a»s Commander Palmer had 
charge of the expedition, he would take pleas- 
ure in presenting me to him, In a short time, 
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several other gun-boats of the United States’ 
Navy came near the wharf; and I was intro- 
duced to Commander Palmer and then Licu- 
tenant Flusser, who afterwards had command 
of the Albermarle Sound. Commander Palmer 
wished to know if there were any soldiers in 
rebellion, in or near the town. I told him that 
two Companies or parts of Companies were in 
barracks, in and near the town; and upon the 
approach of the United States fleet, they had 
all left. He asked me if there were any 
supplies, in or near the town. I told him there 
were none. He then stated that there were a 
quantity of old cannon, in or near the town; 
and that there were two brass pieces in the 
town, I showed him some ten or twelve thir- 
ty-two-pouncers, that had been sent to Eden- 
ton, in 1813, and had been exposed to the 
weather and had never been used. He had the 
trunnions broken off and the cannon spiked ; and 
they were never moved afterward, even to this 
day. The two brass pieces which were held 
by the town, were two pieces taken from the 
British, in the War of 1812; which had been 


used in the town, for firing the national days of 


the United States—one of them, a four-pounder, 
had been taken to Roanoke Island, which was 
captured, when Roanoke Island fill; and the 
other had been taken off by one of the Com- 
panies that had left the intrenchments. Com- 
mander Palmer saw, in my office, a political 
text-book, open at the Proclamation of Andrew 
Jackson: he asked me who would read such 
an instrument, at such atime. I told him that 
the night before, I had read it and insisted that 
the Proclamation of Andrew Jackson was good ; 
and that it had been followed by «a Force Bill, 


in Congress; and that the then Proclamation of 


Abraham Lincoln was good, and ought to be 
followed by just such a Proclamation; and that 
all rebels aguinst the Government of the United 
States should be stopped at once. 

I told Commander Palmer that the people 
of North Carolina wished to be loyal to the 
United States Government; but that such in- 
fluences as were then being brought about, 
would seon endanger the State. I told him 
that I hoped he would not leave us defenceless, 
as the troops of the then Confederates covld 
come in upon our back, at once. He said we 
would be protected. Ihad a long conversa- 
tion with Lieutenant Flusser, and urged upon 
him the immediate necessity of leaving troops 
or occupying some position on the Chowan- 
river, between the town of Edenton and the 
Railroad leading through Suffolk. Iexplained 
to him the necessity of such a point. He co- 
incided with me, as at Plymouth, on the Roan- 
oke: they soon took up a military position with 
the fleet, to watch the Sound and to prevent 
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the illicit trade. A small squad of men were 
placed about fifteen miles from Edenton, on the 
Chowan-river, and immediately they had, from 
the adjoining country, about one hundred men, 
North Carolinian Volunteers, in the Union 
army, Which. post was successfully managed, 
(considering the small number of troops) by 
Captain Jos. W. Etherage of Chowan-county. 
Tlis small Company more than provisioned 
themselves from the blockade-runners, and be- 
came very obnoxious to all the rebels, in that 
and the surrounding country. It is disgraceful 
to relate, that the only true position to be held 
with a strong force, by the United States, in 
that section of the country, was allowed to be 
captured by the rebels, when gun-boats could 
have been in attendance and successfully kept 
al] provisions on this side of the Chowan-river, 
Fortunately, however, very few that were in 
the block-houses were captured, as they all 
know well the country and made their escape. 
When that place fell, Isaw Commander Flusser, 
who commanded, at that time, and gave hima 
written plan of what I thought would be effee- 
tual. He told me he kuew the actual necess+ 
ty; but that he had command of the fleet and 
would render any assistance in his power, if it 
could be done. The consequences were, that, 
until the fall of Richmond, and, until Weldon 
fell, our section was always open to supply the 
rebel army. 


ADDITIONAL NoTEs TO THIS STATEMENT. 


The commanding officer of the garrison, at 
Plymouth, was General Wessels. His bravery. 
courage, and gentlemanly deportment could : 
not be surpassed by any men, all having im- 
plicit confidence in his military skill and his 
kind and humane treatment, among the officers 
that visited the Sound. Commodore Flusser 
and Admiral Rowan ought ever to be remem- 
bered by every lover of humanity and good 
order. 

The naval officers, Captain Graves, Captain 
Joslin, Captain French, and Captain Barret 
were officers who also deserved the gratitude 
of the people, for their kindness in that section 
of the country. In the Treasury Department, 
Colonel D, Heaton is not to be surpassed by 
any man on record, for loyalty and strict for- 
wardness to duty. 

In regard to General Burnside, (with whom, 
however, I was not personally acquainted) I 
must say, that it was the general impression of 
the people, if he had remained in North Caro- 
lina, things would have taken a different, i. ¢., 
a much more favorable, turn, The army officers 
were all polite; but there were certain officers 
in the navy, who excelled greatly by their pom- 
posity and could hardly be approached by any 
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loyal man. E. Stanley, the military Governor 
of North Carolina, at that time, did everything 
in his power to bring about a Union feeling, in 
that State; and as he was a North Carolinian, 
the Secessionists were the more embittered 

inst him, when he took a position under 
Abraham Lincoln. He yet deserves the thanks 
of all good citizens in the State. 

Palmer was the first Commodore of the fleet 
in the Sound, . When he returned on a visit, 
after two years, he was standing on the hurri- 
cane-deck of the transport vessel, (coming 
from Newbern) and wens me waving my hat, 
he exclaimed, ‘Hurrah! hurrah! for Norcomb. 
“ Norcomb is still at his post.” 

During the war, several of the large fisheries 
were in operation on the Chowan-river, sending 
large quantities of fish to the army of General 
Lee. The fortifications at Hatteras, Roanoke- 
island, near Edenton city, at Winton, on the 
Chowan-river, at Washington, on the Pamlico- 
river, and at the forts on the Neuse and Trent- 
rivers, which were around Newbern, and Fort 
Macon, one of the United States forts that 
were tuken possession of by the rebels, were all 
captured by the army of General Burnside. 

The steamer Philadelphia ran the blockade 
through Albermarle Sound and carried, at one 
time, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
worth of clothing and provisions for the army 
of General Lee, taking cotton in exchange. 
They offered Mr. Norcomb one pound of meat 
for one pound of cotton. Meat selling for four 
dollars at that time. 

The ram, Albermarle, was permitted to be 
built, up the Roanoke-river, and allowed to 
come down and destroy the Southjield, and was 
the death of Commodore Flusser—taking Ply- 
mouth, with General Wessels and his whole 
army of about two thousand. 

The Counties of Chowan, Gates, Perguim- 
ons, Posquotank, Camden, Currituck, Hyde, 
Tyrrel, Washington, Beaufort, Martin, Edge- 
combe, Nash, Bertie, North Hampton, Hertford, 
nd Halifax are not surpassed, in an agricul- 
tural point of view, to any number of Counties 
in the Union. 

Horses, wagons, and army implements, that 
were required, the rebels took and paid in Con- 
federate money, at their stated prices. The 
Agents buying bacon, horses, etc., would pass 
with barrels of Confederate-money, to pay for the 
same. 


—The name of Old Orchard Beach arose from a 
growth of apple-trees, formerly, near the beach, 
planted at a very early period ; some of them re- 
mained as late as 1770. 
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(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
sous to this place, ‘‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 

REMINISCENCES OF THE THEATRE, IN COLONIAL 


Days. 


Mr. Dunlap, whose History of the American 
Theatre is regarded as authority, says (on Page 
15, Vol, I.):. ‘* On the 15th of September, 1752, 
‘*at Williamsburg, the capital of Virgina, the 
‘* first play performed in America, by a regular 
** Company of Comedians, was represented to a 
‘*delighted audience. The piece was The 
** Merchant of Venice, and it was followed by 
‘the farce of Lethe.” The farce, it may be here 
remarked, was written by the celebrated Garrick ; 
and Dunlap makes it a matter of congratulation 
for the American people that, at this alleged first 
dramatic representation, Garrick ‘‘ waited on 
‘* Shakespeare.” It may appear presumptuous 
in us to controvert this assertion of the acknow- 
ledged historian, regarding matters theatrical, 
and to claim for our own city of New York the 
honor of being the first place in America, where 
the English drama was brought out, by profess- 
ional actors. We have no desire to deprive the 
Old Dominion of any honors to which she is le- 
gitimately entitled; but the truth of history com- 
pels us to dissipate the illusion under which 
Virginians have so long rested, and to set forth 
the case as it really is. Indeed, it would seem 
that even the State of Maryland is entitled to 
precedence over Virgina, in this particular. At 
least, it is certain that a theatre, or “ play-house” 
was in existence in the city of Annapolis, when 
the Company of Comedians, which Mr. Dunlap 
avers were the first that ever came to this country, 
arrived in Virginia. That the people of Annap- 
olis were not, even at that early day, unused to 
dramatic representations is evident from the fact 
that the Maryland papers then published make 
mention that the ‘‘ new” theatre erected in that 
city—-the adjective term being used, probably 
to distinguish this particular temple of the Muses 
from the ‘‘old” theatre which had previously 
been the recognized place of amusement. In the 
Maryland Gazette of July 6, 1752, there appear- 
ed the following advertisement : 

‘* By permission of His Honor the President 
“(of the colony) at the new theatre in Annapolis, 
‘*by the company of comedians, on Monday 
* next, being the 18th of this instant, July, 1752, 
‘* will be performed a Comedy called the Beauz 
‘* Stratagem, Likewise a farce called the Virgin 
‘‘unmasked. To begin precisely at 7 o'clock. 
‘* Tickets to be had at the printing office. Box, 
**10 Shillings; Pit, 7 and 6 pence; Gallery 5 
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‘shillings. No person to be admitted behind 
** the scenes.” 
Subsequently, Richard III. was performed at 
this theatre, a Mr. Wynnell (Winell) taking the 

rincipal character and a Mr. Herbert personating 

ichmond. Mr. Dunlap, it will be remembered, 
claims that the representation, on the fifteenth 
of September, 1752, at Williamsburg, Virgina, 
was ‘‘the first play performed in America; ” 
whereas two months previous to that time, as 
appears by the above, a ‘‘Company of Comed- 
‘*ians” entertained the people of Maryland’s 
capital, at their ‘‘new theatre.” This Company, 
as we propose to show, hereafter, was originally 
from New York, where they had eal long 
before ; and they are spoken of, in some instances, 
as ‘*the New York Comedians.” The author of 
The Theatre in America alludes to this per- 
formance, in a note (Vol. I., p. 20); and, with 
reference to the ‘‘new theatre,” he says it was 
‘* probably used by boys or young men, to enact 
‘* plays after their fashion, as was the case, and 
«* will be the case, everywhere.” That the ‘* prob- 
‘¢ abilities ” are all in another direction, and that 
the players were legitimate disciples of Thespis, 
who had previously performed in New York, 
we shall prove, further on. 

We come now to consider the proofs as to onr 
own city being the place where dramatic repre- 
sentations were first given in America. Mr. 
Dunlap asserts that the inauguration of the 
drama, on this Coatinent, is due to Mr. William 
Hallam, of London; that 1752 was the year in 
which, and Williamsburg, Va., the place where, 
the drama was inaugurated, That Mr. Hallam 
did send a Company of players to America, in 
1752, is undoubted; and that they began their 
performances in Williamsburg is also a fact; 
but that they had predecessors is none the less a 
verity. 

We may be pardoned for disgressing, here, for 
@ moment, in order to set forth the condition of 
the theatre in England, in the early days of 
which we write. At that time, Garrick was at 
the summit of his fame; and the old playhouse 
of Goodman's Fields, London, was nightly filled 
by men and women, of high and low degree, to 
witness his unequelled personations of the im- 
mortal bard’s creations, as well as those of 
dramatic authors of lesser note. Mr. Dunlap 
says of that era: 

“The state of the drama was, in 1750, much 
‘*¢ more brilliant than it had been, for the last half 
“century, or is now” [he wrote in 1833] ‘in 
‘“ Great Britain. The best and the greatest men 
‘*of the country wrote plays and attended the 
‘performance. The pit of the theatre was the 
‘resort of wit and learning; while fashion, beau- 
+‘ ty, taste, refinement, the proud, exclusive aris- 
“*tocracy of the land, took their stations in the 
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‘* boxes surrounding the assemblage of poets and 
‘* critics, below.” 

It was in this very year (1750) that the drama 
was founded in America, and not two years lat- 
er, as Mr. Dunlap asserts; and New York, not 
Virgina, was the Colony in which it was inaugur- 
ated. The first mention we find of any profess- 
ional actors being in the Colonies is contained in 
a paragraph which appears in The New York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Post Boy, Feb- 
nary 26, 1750; and is as follows. We give it 
verbatim : 

‘* Last week arrived here a company of com- 
‘** edians from Philadelphia, who, we hear, have 
‘*taken a convenient Room for their Purpose, 
‘*in one of the Buildings lately belonging to the 
‘** Honl. Rip Van Dam, -, deceased, in Nassau- 
‘*street, where they intend to perform as long as 
‘* the season lasts, provided they meet with suita- 
‘* ble encouragement. For the Time of their Be- 
“ ginning, see the Advertisements.” 

The names of all who compose this ‘‘ company 
** of comedians” we cannot determine, and under 
whose management they first were, is not known ; 
but that one, Robert Upton, who was connected 
with Mr. Hallam, at Goodman’s Fields Theatre, in 
London, became Manager, afterwards, and before 
Hallam’s troupe left England, is undoubted. On 
turning to ‘‘ the advertisements” of the Weekly 
Post Boy, we find the following, which is tran- 
scribed literally from that journal : 

** BY HIS EXCELLENCY’S PERMISSION : 
‘** At the Theatre in Nassau Street ; 

‘* On Monday, the 5th Day of March next, will 
** be presented, 

‘* THE HISTORICAL TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD III, 
‘* Wrote originally by Shakespeare, and altered 
‘** by Colly Cibber, Esq ; 

‘*In this play is contained The Death of K. 
‘* Henry VI: the artful Acquisition of the Crown, 
‘*by K. Richard ; the Murder of the Princes, in 
‘*the Tower; the Landing of the Earl of Rich- 
‘mond; and the Battle of Bosworth-Field. 

‘Tickets will be ready to be delivered by 
‘* Thursday next, and to be had of the Printer 
‘** hereof ; Pit, 5s. Gallery, 3s. 

‘*To begin precisely at Half an Hour after 
**6 o'clock; and ao Person to be admitted be- 
‘* hind the scenes.” 

Here, then, (1750) we have the first attempt to 
introduce the personated creations of Shakspeare 
to the notice of our ancestors, on Manhattan 
Island. Doubtless it would interest and amuse 
our readers were we to describe the rendering of 
the “ historical tragedy,” which, on that fifth of 
March, now more than a century ago, broke upon 
the sight and hearing of the New Yorkers of 
that day, or were we to draw a pen-picture of 
the original theatre which the ‘‘ comedians ” h 
with admirable foresight, provided for the dis- 
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play of their histrionic abilities—that ‘‘ conveni- 
**ent room,” in the building of ‘* the Honl. Rip 
**Van Dam, Esq.”—and contrast it with the 
gorgeous dramatic temples now scattered over 
our great metropolis. But our’s is the task of 
the historian, simply, and we must forbear. 
That these actors were professional people is 
evident. They were styled a ‘* Company of 
** Comedians; and the public were told that 
they would ‘‘perform as long as the s(e)asun 
‘*Jasts, provided they meet with suitable encour- 
‘‘agement.” It is plain, therefore, that they 
intended to perform for ‘‘ the season ;” and that 
they depended on the encouragement they re- 
ceived from the public for their livelihood, 
which would not have been the case were they 
simply amateurs, as they must have been, if Mr. 
Dunlap be correct. That they ‘arrived from 
‘¢Philadelphia” may be easily explained. 
Many vessels sailed between the Quaker City and 
the ‘*‘ Mother Country,” at that time. Philadel- 
hia was a most important city, outrivalling 
ew York, in fact, in those early days; and the 
‘*Company,” in all probalnlity, sailed from 
London to the then most prominent place in the 
Colonies, which was Philadelphia. There is no 
evidence, however, that they ever performed in 
that city ; indeed, we know that, some years 
after 1750, when Hallam’s Company attempted 
to establish a theatre in the ‘‘ City of Brotherly 


** Love,” the effort was sternly resisted and per- 
mission to perform was granted only after a 
most determined struggle, on the part of Hal- 
lam’s agent, Mr. Malone. 

The Company met with success in New York, 
if we may judge from the fact that ‘ the sea- 


**gon” lasted nearly five months. The ‘‘ histor- 
**ical tragedy of King Richard III.” appears, 
from the notices and advertisements, in the press 
of that time, to have held the boards for another 
representation ; and the programme was then 
altered to ‘* The Spanish Fryar ; or, The Double 
** Discovery, wrote by Mr. Dryden.” The next 
change was to ‘* The Orphan ; or, the Unhap- 
‘‘my Marriage, wrote by the ingenious Mr. 
‘¢ Otway,” which was supplemented by Beau 
in the Sudds, The Mock Doctor, Beaux Strat- 
agem, King Richard, George Barnwell, and 
other plays that were then running the stage, 
in London. The first season closed on the 
twenty-third of July; when Love for Love 
and a farce called The Stage Coach were 
given. The next season opened on the seven- 
teenth of September, of the same year, (1750,) 
with the Comedy of The Reerviting Officer ; and 
the next night witnessed the performance of Ad- 
dison’s Cato. In the Weekly Post Boy of the 
twenty-fourth of September, we find the fol- 
lowing, touching this performance, which is in- 
serted here as a specimen of the theatrical 
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criticism, if we may call it by that name, in 
which the press of that day indulged : 


“Thursday evening last the Tragedy of 
*** Cato’ was play’d at the Theatre in this city 
‘*before a numerous Audience, the greater part 
‘fof whom were of Opinion that it was pretty 
‘* well perform’d. As it was the fullest Assem- 
‘*bly that has appear’d in that House, it may 
‘**serve to prove that the Taste of this place is 
**not so much vitiuted or lost to a sense of Lib- 
‘*erty, but that they can prefer a Representation 
‘‘of Virtue to those of a loose Character.” 

Following the old files down to later dates, in 
the year 1750, we find, among other notices, 
showing that this theatre was ‘‘ in the full tide of 
“successful operation,” the following, taken 
from the Weekly Post Boy: 


Nov. 5—‘tThe Play House is new floor’d, 
‘and made very warm; And this evening Sir 
** Harry Wildair will be performed, with the 
‘* Pantomime.” 

Nov. 19.—‘‘ This Evening will be presented, a 
‘*Comedy called A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 
“* The House being new fluor’d, is made warm and 
‘*comfortable; besides which Gentlemen and 
‘** Ladies may chose their stoves” [the foot stoves 
used in those days] ‘‘ to be brought.” 


Dec 3—‘‘ This Evening will be presented, a 
**Comedy, called, Zhe Beggar's Opera, with a 
** Farce, called, Zhe Mock Doctor.” 


Dec. 81—‘‘ By his Excellency’s Permission (For 
‘**the Benefit of Mr. Murray ;) On Monday, the 
**seventh of January, will be performed, a 
**Comedy culled, A Bold Struke for a Wife. 
** (being the last Time of its being perform’d this 
**season.) To which will be added, an enter- 
‘*tainment called, The Devil to Pay, or, The 
** Wives Metumorphos'd ; Also, Colin and Phebe, 
**to be sung by Mr. Woudham and Mrs. Taylor, 
‘*in Pastoral Dresses.” 


JAN. 7, 1751—‘‘ By Reason of the Badness of 
‘*the Weather, ’tis thought proper to postpone 
‘* A Bold Stroke for a Wife, with the Devil to 
‘*- Pay, or the Wives of Metamorphos'd, tor the 
** Benefit of Mr. Murray, ’till To-morrow Even- 
‘* ing.” 

Same date (Jan. 7)—‘‘ By his Excellercy’s Per- 
‘mission (For the Benefit of Mr. Kean). On 
‘Monday evening next, will be presented Zhe 
“ Beggar's Opera, with Entertainments between 
** the Acts, viz. :—Atthe End of the first Act, a 
‘* Harlequin Dance; after the Second Act, a 
“Pierot Dance; and at the End of the Play, 
‘* The Drunken Peasant; all by a Gentleman 
‘lately from London. To which will be added 
‘*a Farce called Miss in Her Teens; Also an 
‘* Oratorio will be sung by Mr. Kean; Those 
** Gentlemen and Ladies who please to favor this 
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‘* Benefit are desired to send for their Tickets 
‘either to the Theatre or to the Printer hereof, 
** as there will be no Money taken at the Door ; 
‘*and the Curtain will rise precisely at 6 o’lock. 
** Boxes 5s. Pitt 4s. Gallery 2s.” 

JAN. 21.—‘*This Evening will be presented 
‘*for the Benefit of Mr. Tremain, a Comedy, 
** called The Recruiting Officer ; to which will 
** be added, a Farce, called Aiss in Her Teens.” 


Same date (January 21)—‘* Whereas several 
‘* Reports have been unkindly spread, that Mr. 
** Kean, for his Benefit Night, on Monday last, 
** had caused a greater number of Tickets to be 
‘* printed than the House would hold, this is to 
** certify, That (according to the best of my 
‘*knowledge) there were but 161 Pitt Tickets, 
**10 Boxes, and 121 Gallery Tickets, printed in 
‘Call; and it is well known that as large a Num- 
** ber have been in the House at one Time. 

‘*THoMAS PARKER. 


‘*N.B.—Tho’ it was then determined not to 
** receive any money at the Dvor, it was after- 
‘* wards found to be a Measure impracticable to 
‘be followed without great Offence ; and such 
“whose Business could not permit to come in 
‘¢Time, have since had their Money return’d. 

‘©Whereas it has been reported, that Mrs. 
“‘Taylor, in playing her Part, in my Benefit, en- 
** deavor'd to perform 1t in a worse Manner than 
**she was capable, and that it was done on ac- 
**count of a falling out between us: This is 
‘*therefore to certify, that there was no such 
* Difference between her and me; and I believe 
**her being out so much in her Part, was owing 
‘*to her not getting the Part in Time. 

‘* Tomas Kean.” 


We find that, subsequently, benefits were given 
to Mrs. Taylor, Miss Osborne, Mr. Woodham, 
Miss Nancy George, and others. Mr. Kean, it 
seems, about this time, determined, to change 
his vocation, as, inthe Weekly Pust Boy of April 
22, 1751, the following announcement appears : 

‘*Mr. Kean, by the Advice of several Gentle- 
4*men in Town who are his Friends, having re- 
“solved to quit the Stage, and follow his Em- 
‘*nloyment of Writing (wherein he hopes for 
“‘ Encouragement ;) and Mr. Murray having 
“agreed to give him a night, clear of all ex- 
“*penses, for his Half of the Cloaths, Scenes, 
“*&c., belonging to the Play House; it is re- 
“solved, that for the benetit of said Kean, by 
4*His Excellency’s Permission, on Monday, the 
4¢29th of this Month, will be performed King 
“ Richard the IIT. ; The part of Richard to be 
“performed by Mr. Kean; being the last Time 
‘of his appearing on the Stage. To the above 
‘‘Tragedy, will be added, a Farce called The 
“* Beau in the Sudds. 
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It seems from this that Mr. Murray was the 
Manager, during the second season; and, proba- 
bly, Mr. Kean and he were joint Managers of 
the Company, when they first came to New York. 
It will be noticed that not only were theatricals 
regularly given to the New Yorkers in 1750 and 
1751, but that our ancestors even had a Kean to 
personate the crook’d-back Tyrant for their in- 
formation, and, possibly, for their amusement, 
Mr. Dunlap to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The above-mentioned play, however, was subse- 
quently changed, ‘‘ by adviceof friends,” as ap- 
pears by a notice in The Post Boy, of the eigh- 
teenth, and The Busy Body and Virgin Un- 
masked substituted therefor. In the same notice, 
announcement is made that there would be 
“singing” by Mr. Woodham, particularly the 
celebrated Ode called Britain's Charter. ‘‘Mas- 
‘*ter Dickey Murray” (probably a son of the 
Manager), Mr. Tremain, Mr. Scott, Mr. Wood- 
ham, Mr. Moore and Mr. Marks subsequently 
took Benefits. Added to the announcement of 
Mr. Tremain’s forthcoming Benefit, on the thir- 
teenth of May, is the following: 

“If any Gentleman or Lady, has the farce 
**called The Intriguing Chambermaid, and will 
‘*lend it a while to the Players, it will be 
‘* thankfully acknowledged.” 

And in announcing the conjoint benefit of 
Messrs. Moore and Marks, on the twenty-third of 
May, it is added, ‘‘ The company will play but 
‘*twice more.” This determination was after- 
wards reconsidered ; in those days, as well as in 
these, there was a distinction between ‘the 
‘*Jast” and ‘‘ positively the last appearance.” 

The next announcement of a B:nefit is on the 
third of June, when The Distressed Mother and 
The Walking Statue are advertised, the benefic- 
iary being Mr. Jago. The closing sentence of 
this announcement reads curiously: ‘‘ Mr. Jago 
‘* humbly begs all Gentlemen and Ladies would 
“be so kind as to favor him with their company, 
“as he never had a Benefit before, and is just 
‘*come out of Prison”—probably imprisoned 
for debt. 

A Mrs. Davis has a Benefit. Her announce- 
ment, in the Pust Boy of the tenth of June, says 
she “hopes as the Play (George Barnwell) is 
‘* granted to enable her to buy off her Time, 
‘* that the Ladies and Gentlemen who are charit- 
‘‘ably inclined, will favor her Benefit; and 
‘their humble Petitioner, as in Duty bound, 
‘* shall ever pray.” 

In the same issue in which the above appears, 
there is also the following : 

‘*On Monday next, will be presented for the 
‘* Benefit of the Widow Osborne, the Distrest 
‘* Mother, with several Entertainments, to which 
‘*will be added The Beau in the Sudds, As 
‘* tis the first Time this poor. Widow has had a 
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** Benefit, and having met with divers late Hard- 
**ships and Misfortunes, ’tis hoped all charita- 
“*ble Benevolent Ladies and others will favor 
**her with their company.” 

Mr. Smith has a Benefit on the eighth of July, 
when the advertisement reads: ‘‘ The last time 
“+ of acting in this Town.” After this, there seems 
to have been no more performances, during the 
year 1751, the Company having, probably, gone 
on a traveling tour. Mr. Tremain, one of the 
stock, changed his occupation about this time, 
as appears from an advertisement in the Pust Boy 
of August 26, viz: 

‘« John Tremain, having declined the Stage, 
** proposes to follow his business of Cabinet 
‘*Maker; and at the House of Mr. Norwood, 
“near the Long Bridge, all Gentlemen and 
** others, may be supplied, at the Cheapest Rates, 
“‘and in the neatest manner, with all sorts of 
“ Cabinet Work, &c.” 

The next season opened on the sixth of Janu- 
ary, 1752, when Mr. Upton became Manager of 
the theatre. In the Post Boy, of that date, is 
the following : 

‘*This evening will be acted, at the Theatre, a 
“*Comedy called the Provoked Husband, with 
**the Dramatick Satyre called Lethe.” 

The Company under Mr. Upton seems to have 
been made up mostly of other actors than those 
who performed under Mr. Murray’s management. 


Of the former Company, the name of only one 


actor appears this season. Mr. Upton did not 
meet with much success, in his managerial efforts. 
In the Post Boy of the thirteenth of January, 
1752, one week after the season was opened, he 
advertises as follows: 

**Mr. Upton (to his great Disappointment, ) not 
**meeting with Encouragement enough to sup- 
‘*port the Company, for the Season, intends to 
**shorten it, by performing 5 or 6 Plays only, 
** for Benefits, and begins with his own on Mon- 
** day, the 20th instant. His Play is a celebrated 
**Comedy, called Tunbridge Walks, or the Ya- 
“‘man of Kent; his Entertainment, The Lying 
“ Valet: And as, hitherto, Encouragement has 
“been little, hopes the Gentlemen and Ladies 
** will favour him that Night.” 

In a subsequent note, regarding his Benefit, 
above mentioned, is the following: 

‘* As Mr. Upton is an absolute.stranger, if in 
**his applications he should have omitted any 
**Gentlemen and Lady's House or Lodging, he 
“humbly hopes they’ll impute it to want of In- 
** formation, not of respect.” 

Mr. Tremain, it appea's, again returned to the 
stage, during Mr. Upton’s management; and he 
is announced as having a Benefit on Thursday 
evening, the twenty second of January. Rich- 
erd ITI. was the play, Mr. Upton appearing in 
the title rdle, 
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Two or three other Benefits are subsequently 
advertised; and, in the Pust Boy of the seven- 
teenth of February, the following appears : 

**On Thursday evening next” [ Feb. 20] * being 
‘*absolutely the last Time of playing here, will 
‘* be presented, for the Benefit of Mrs. Upton, a 
‘* Tragedy never played here, called Venice Pre- 
‘* serv'd, and a Farce called Miss in Her Teens, 
“‘with several entertainments of musick and 
‘*Dancing between the Acts. The Company as- 
‘*sure the Publick, they are perfect, and hope 
** to perform to Satisfaction.” 

The last advertisement which appears, and 
which seems to have closed the season, is in the 
Post Boy of the twenty-fourth of February, 
1752, and is as follows : 

‘‘The Play for this Night as usual; and on 
‘* Wednesday, February 26, (which will certainly 
‘*be the last night of attempting to play here, 
‘*the vessel in which Mr. Upton goes, sailing the. 
**Jatter end of the week,) will be acted The 
‘* Fair Penitent and The Honest Yorkshireman ; 
‘the part of Lavinia to be attempted by Mrs. 
‘“‘Tremain; and a Farewell Epilogue, adapted 
‘*to the Occasion, by Mr. Upton.” 

The above excerpts are highly interesting, as 
going to show the character of theatricals that 
first brought the drama to the notice of our 
ancestors. They give a fair idea also of the 
accommodations afforded to the theatre-going 
public, of the ‘‘ good old colony times.” We 
see that at Mr. Kean’s Benefit, two hundred and 
ninety-two tickets were sold, (boxes, pit, and 
gallery ;) and complaints were made that this 
enormous sale was unwarranted by the capacity 
of the theatre. The information is given us, 
also, that it was customary for the spectators to 
bring with them their foot-stoves to the ‘‘ play- 
‘* house,” and that beneficiaries had a custom of 
sending Circulars, announcing their Benefits, to 
the residences and ‘‘ lodgings” of the Anglo- 
Knickerbockers; and that actors and actresses 
were much more humble than they are at this 
day, when soliciting the patronage of the public. 
But the extracts we have given, are still more 
important, as proving, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that the ‘‘Comedians” who appeared 
before the New York public, from the fifth of 
March, 1750, to the twenty-fifth of February, 
1752, were legitimate Thespians, with probably 
one or two exceptions, who were picked up in 
Philadelphia and New York, after the arrival of 
the Company from England ; and that Mr. Dun- 
lap is in error when he says that the Company 
sent out from London, by Mr. Hallam, in May 
1752, was the first that ever perfurmed in 
America. 

We said, in the fore part of this article, that 
the ‘‘ probabilities are ” that the Comedians who 
performed in the ‘‘new theatre,” at Annapolis, 
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were ‘‘those who previously performed in New 
‘*York ;” and not ‘‘ boys or young men,” who 
enacted plays after their own fashion. Let us 
see. This New York Company closed its season, 
in our city, on the twenty-sixth of February, 
1752; and there are no records extant certifying 
to tlie existence of any other in America, at that 
time. In the farewell announcement of this 
Company, it will be remembered, the statement 


is made that the twenty-sixth would * certainly | 
** be the last night of attempting to play here, the | 


‘* vessel in which Mr. Upton goes sailing the 
**latter end of the week.” 


ger, to arrive with his Company, by way of a 
coasting-vessel, at Baltimore, and to proceed 
thence to the ‘‘ new theatre,” in Annapolis, be- 
fore the thirteenth of July, the day on which 


the advertisement in The Maryland Gazette an- | 
nounced the performance of Beaux Stratagem | 


and The Virgin Unmasked, both of which plays 


had been already performed at the theatre in | 


Nassau-street. Or the ‘‘comedians” at Annapo- 
lis might have been Mr. Murray’s Company, 
which closed its season in New York, as appears 
by the above extracts, on the eighth of July, 
1751; and went travelling nearly a year before 
Messrs, Winnel and Herbert, who were really 
members of Hallam’s Company, personated 
Richard and Richmond, in Annapolis, as describ- 
ed by Mr. Dunlap; the fact being considered 
that Mr. Hallam’s Company opened in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, (which is not very far from An- 
napolis), on the fifteenth of September, nearly 
two months later. The latter supposition is 
more probably the correct one. Certain it is, 
however, that when Mr. Uallam’s Company 
arrived in America, they found a theatre built in 
Annapolis, which would not, in all likelihood, 
have been the case unless a Company of profes- 
sional actors were already in the country. 

That the New York Comedians were known in 
Virginia, anterior to the arrival of Mr. Hallam’s 
Company, and, therefore, prior to the alleged 
first performance in Williamsburg (September, 
1752), is beyond question. In Burke's History 
of Virginia (edition of Dickson and Presland, 
Petersburg, 1805) Vol. III., Chap. ii., Page 140, 
speaking of the administration of Thomas ‘Lee, 
President of the Council and Acting Governor 
of Virginia, in 1750, the author says : 

**During this administration, the New York 
‘““Company of Comedians were permitted to 
‘build a theatre in Williamsburg” [the very 
place in which Iallam’s Company opened, in 
September, 1752,| ‘* and a taste for the elegan- 
** cies as well as the more erudite parts of lit- 
“erature shone out beneath the patronage and 
** example of the President.” 
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The last day of that | 
week was the twenty-eighth of February ; and | 
there was ample time for Mr. Upton, the Mana- | 


sift 


Yet Dunlap says—History of the American 
Theatre, i., 14—‘‘ No New York Company 
** existed in 1750, or any other on the Con- 
‘*tinent.” We have shown, by the extracts 
above given, from the Post Boy, that it did exist 
in 1750 and down to Febiunry, 1752. 

But there is still stronger proof of the exist- 
ence of this old New York Company anterior to 

| the arrival of Hallam’s players from London, in 
1752—viz., the very published statement of that 
Company itself. When, in June, 1753, Lewis 
Hallam, brother to William Hallam, and Manager 
for him, arrived with his corps dramatique, in 
in New York city, after having played, since 
September of the preceding year, in Virginia and 
| Maryland, he found that the magistrates of the 
city would not grant him a license to perform. 
| He endeavored, by all sorts of inducements, to 
| alter this determination of the magistracy, but 
failed to do so until about the middle of Sep- 
tember, following. Compelled thus to remain 
| idle, with expenses continually accumulating, he 
was almost on the point of giving up the enter- , 
prise and returning to England when the much- 
desired permission was finally obtained. Among 
| other measures to which he resorted to get a 
| license was the publication of a Petition by the 
| Company, intended to set forth their necessitous 
| condition. This Petition was printed in the 
| New York Mercury (a weekly paper then pub- 
lished by Hugh Gaine,) of the second of July, 
1753. 

We subjoin the document, as it appeared in 

that journal : 


‘* The case of the London Company of Comed- 
‘‘ians, lately arrived from Virginia, hum- 
‘*bly submitted to the consideration of the 
** Publick ; whose servants they are, and whose 
‘* protection they entreat. 


‘* As our Expedition to New York seems likely 
‘**to be attended with a very fatal consequence, 
‘and ourselves haply ensur'd for undertaking it, 
“ without Assurance of Success; we beg leave, 
‘“humbly to lay a true state of our Case befure 
‘*the worthy inhabitants of this City ; |and] if 
‘* possible, endeavor to remove those great Ob- 
** stacles which at present lie before us, and give 
‘* very sufficient Reasons for our Appearance in 
‘*this part of the World, where we all had the 
‘* most sanguine Hopes of meeting a very differ- 
‘* ent Reception ; little imagining, that in a city, 
‘**to ali Appearance so polite as this, the Muses 
‘* would be banished, the Works of the immor- 
‘*tal Shakespear, and others the greatest genius- 
‘*es England ever produc’d, deny’d Admittance 
‘among them, and the instructive and clegant 
‘* Entertainment of the Stage utterly protested 
‘*against: When, without Boasting, we may 
‘* venture to affirm, That we are capable of sup- 
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* porting its Dignity with proper Decorum and 
** Regularity. 

**In the infancy of this Scheme, it was pro- 
** posed to Mr. William Hallam, now of London, 
* to collect a Company of Comedians, and send 
‘“*them to New York, and other Colonies in 
** America. Accordingly he assente’, and was 
**at a vast expense to procure Scenes, Cloathes, 
*€ People, &c., &c. And in October, 1750, sent 
** over to this Place, Mr. Robert Upton, in order 
**to obtain Permission to perform, erect a Build- 
** ing, and settle every Thing against our Arrival; 
*€for which Service, Mr Hallam advanc’d no 
**inconsiderable Sum. But Mr. Upton, on his 
*¢ Arrival, found here that Sett of Pretenders 
** with whom he joined, and unhappily for us, 
** quite neglected the Business he was sent about 
“from England; for we never heard from him 
*¢ after. 

** Being thus deceived by him the Company 
‘* was at a Stand, till April, 1752, when by the 
** Persuasion of several gentlemen in London, 
**and Virginia Captains, we set sail on Board 
‘Sof Mr. William Lee,* and arrived after a very 
6 expensive and tiresome voyage, at York river” 

Virginia) “on the 28th of June following: 
‘Where we obtained leave of his Excellency 
**the Governor, and performed with universal 
** Applause, and met with the greatest Encour- 
‘fagement, for which we are bound by the 
‘strongest Obligations, to acknowledge the 
“ many and repeated instances of their Spirit and 
** generosity. We were there cleven M inths 
**before we thought of removing; and then 
‘‘asking advice, we were again persuaded to 
** come to New York by several Gentlemen, &c., 
“whose names we can mention, but do not 
*€€hink proper to publish: They told us that we 
** should not fail of a genteel and favorable Re- 
‘€ception: that the Inhabitants were generous 
**and polite, naturally fond of Diversions ration- 
‘fal, particularly those of the Theatre; Nay, 
** they told us, there was a very fine Play-house 
“ Building, and that we were really expected. 
‘This was Encouragement svfficient for us, as 
‘we thought, and we came firmly assured of 
*€ success; but how far our Expectations are 
*‘ answered, we shall leave to the Candid to de- 
‘*termined, and only beg leave to add, That as 
** we are People of no Estates, it cannot be sup- 
** posed that we have a Fund sufficient to bear 
‘‘up against such unexpected Repulses. A 
** Journey by Sea and Land Five Hundred Miles 


* The reader will have noticed the peculiarity of style 


which distinguishes this appeal of the players. We have 
copied it verbatim et literatim. The vesselin which the 
Company sailed from Europe, was the Charming Sally, 
appears from Mr. Danlap's History of the American 
tage,) of which Mr. William Lee was commander. In 
the quaint style of the olden times, it is narrated that they 
“ get sail on Board of Mr. William Lee.” 
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‘¢is not undertaken without Money. There’: re, 
“if the worthy Magistrate would consider tiis 
‘*in our favour that it must rather turn out a 
‘* public Advantage and Pleasure, than 4 private 
‘Injury, They would, we make no doubt, grant 
‘* Permission, and give us an Opportunity to 
‘*convince them we were not cast in the same 
**Mould with our Theatrical Predecessors: or 
‘*that in private Life or Publick occupation, we 
‘*have the Affinity to them.” 

It will be observed that, in this appeal, the 
Company make special reference to ‘* Mr. Robert 
** Upton,” the agent sent from London, by Will- 
iam Hailam, to arrange for the proper carrying 
out of the dramatic performances ; and they say, 
further, that ‘* Mr. Upton, on his arrival, found 
‘*here that set of pretenders with whom he 
“ joined,” much to the injury of the petitioners. 
This was the same Mr. Upton who, as we have 
above seen, became Manager of the theatre in 
Nassau-street, in January, 1752, and who, dloubt- 
less, did, for a time at least, ‘‘ join” the old 
Company, under Kean or Henry, in 1750 or 1751; 
although no particular mention is made of him 
in connection with the Nassau-street establish- 
ment, until he assumed its management. Ile 
probably spent a greater part of the year 1751 
in travelling over the country, as it appears from 
the Hallam Company’s statement he had a ‘ con- 
‘* siderable sum ” of money advanced to him by 
the Manager of Goodman's Fields. At any rate, 
he did nothing to forward the object for which 
he was sent hither; probably because he found 
the field in New York already occupied by the 
old Company whom Hallam’s people viciously 
style ‘‘ that Sett of Pretenders,” and again refer 
to as thair ‘‘ predecessors.” What finally be- 
came of Upton, investigation does not show; 
but the testimony of the Hallam troupe, as set 
forth in their statement, fully sustains our posi- 
tion, and is conclusive against Mr. Dunlap. In 
conclusion, we may add that this Company, 
brought hither by Mr. Hallam, erected the first 
theatre building proper that was ever put up in 
New York, in Nassau-street, near the present 
old Post Office, where they performed for about 
three weeks. It was opened on the seventeenth 
of September, 1753, Steele's Conscious Lovere 
and the ballad farce of Damon and Philida 
being the opening bill. 

The Weekly Post Boy of the seventeenth of 
September alludes to this matter, in a paragraph 
which we subjoin : 

“The Company of Comedians who arrived 
‘here the past Summer, having obtained Per- 
‘*mission from proper Authority, to act, have 
‘* built a very fine, large, and commodious new 
‘* Theatre in the place where the old one” Jip 
Van Dam’s building) ‘stood; and having got 
‘*it in good order, design to begin this evening. 
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‘* As they propose to tarry here but a short Time, 
‘* we hear they design to perform three Times a 
* week.”—New York Telegram. 


Tne Jerrerson Davis Batit-Bonp.—The 
first writ of habeas corpus applied for by the 
Counsel of Jefferson Davis having been refused 
by Judge Underwood, Mr. Davis remained in 
the keeping of the military, at Fortress Monroe, 
having been in custody since the nineteenth of 
April, 1865. On the thirteenth of May, 1867, 
in obedience to another writ of habeas corpus, 
which was granted by Underwood, Mr. Davis 
was brought into Court, at Richmond. Charles 
O’Conor appeared in his behalf, and Mr. Evarts 
represented the United States. Mr. Evarts made 
no objection to the release of Mr. Davis on bail, 
proviced the security was adequate. The names 
of the sureties were severally called an@ they 
repaired to the Clerk's desk and signed the fol- 
lowing paper, whereupon the prisoner was dis- 
charged : 

“The condition of this recognizance is such 
‘*that if the said Jefferson Davis shall, in proper 
** person, well and truly appear at the Circuit 
“Court of the United 8 ates for the District of 
* Virginia, to be held at Richmond, in the said 
**District, on the 4th Monday of November 
** next, at the opening of the Court on that day, 
‘*and then and there appear, from day to day, 
‘and stand to, abide, and perform whatever 
**shall be then and there ordered and adjudged 
**in respect to him, by said Court, and not de- 
**purt from the said Court without tue leave of 
‘the said Court in that behalf first had and 
** obtained, then the said recogniz wee to become 
** void, otherwise to remain in full force. 

“Taken and acknowledged this thirteenth 
day of May, 1867. JEFFERSON Davis. 


** Horace Greeley, New York, 
**Gerrit Smith, New York. 

‘* Augustus Schell, New York. 

** Aristides Welch, Philadelphia. 
“ Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York. 
‘©W. H. McFarland, Richmond. 
**R. Barton Haxall. Richmond. 
*€Tsuac Davenport, Richmond. 

*¢ Alaham Warwick, Richmond. 
**Gustavus A. Myers, Richmond, 
*¢ William M. Crump, Richmond. 
** James Lyons, Richmond. 

** John A. Meredith, Richmond. 
** William H. Lyons, Richmond. 
** John Minor Botts, Virginia. 

** Thomas W. Doswell, Virginia. 
“ James Thomas, Jr., Richmond. 
** Horace F, Clark, New York. 

*“ Benjumin Wood, New York.” 
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THE HIEROGLYPHICS FOUND AT DAMARIS- 
cove IsLAND, Mainz.—On page 116, Ancient 
Dominions of Maine, the author, in speaking of 
Damariscove, says: ‘‘A smooth rock appears 
**whereon the washing of the sea has Jaid nu- 
‘“* merous inscriptions, in writing, apparently cut 
‘*by human art, in characters from one to four 
‘*inches long, one-eighth of an inch deep, and 
‘* covering a surface of ten feet.” 

As the correctness of this statement has been 
questioned by some—and as the author made 
the statement from my representation of the fact 
to him, at the time of writing his book—it seems 
necessary that the fact itself should be estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. 

I have recently visited that locality—and the 
characters I then saw cut in the rocks, remain, as 
I saw them, for the first time, in the Autumn of 
1836. Several parties from this and other towns 
have seen the same inscriptions, since that time; 
with my own hands, laying aside my coat, I as- 


| sisted in laying bare, with spade and brush broom, 


one tablet of granite, of compact texture—four- 
teen feet long by two and one-half wide— 
coverect with those mysterious chiselings—some 
cut with gouge-like instruments, and others with 
sharp-pvinted tools. Two of these surfaces 
were thus brought to view —the second, six feet 
long by three: feet wide—that had been hidden 
from mortal eyes, for many centuries. 

The figures themselves are of various sizes 
and Jengths, ranging from three feet five inches 
long and one foot wide, down to one and one- 
half inches in length, manifestly executed by 
men skilled in that line of work. Numerous 
characters are to be seen upon other and appar- 
ently detached rocks, all indicating one and the 
same purpose, and written by the same skilled 
workmen, at that period of time. In appearance 
and shapy, they are unlike anything I ever saw 
and cannot well be described. Ihave, however, 
made «arrangements so that these inscriptions can 
be carefully transcribed upon cloth, for the use 
of those who are interested in such matters. 

It is not my purpose to decide the questions 
Who wrote them? or At what time they were en- 
graved there? I leave these things for others to 
answer, But beyond a question, as to time, 
they antedate the Christian era—and go many 
centuries beyond it. It may be of Icelandic or 
Scandinavian origin ; or, what is more probable, 
the record of a people inhabiting the Levant.— 
Oracle. 


ProressoR Morse.—We happened to meet 
Colunel Strother, the famous ** Porte Crayon,” 
and, the talk turning, as usual, on Morse, the 
Colonel said : 


**T knew him well. I took lessons under him 
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‘tin drawing and painting. I first saw him 
‘* when he was a competitor for the remaining 
“ panel in the rotunda of the Capitol. I thought 
“then he ought to have had it. I think so yet. 
“He was not a grand artist; but he was enough 
**to save us from ridicule. The job was given 
**to Mr. Powell. General Schenck did that. The 
**General probably did not know one picture 
** from another; but Mr. Powell was his constit- 
**uent; and he believed, as did Schenck, that 
“something in the way of art should be done 
“ for the Miami bottoms; so he worked at it till 
**he got the commission. 

“ And one day,” said we, ‘‘ Congress will give 
**General Schenck permission to remove that 
“terrible product of the Miami bottoms. But 
**about Morse. 

‘** Well, 1 engaged to become his pupil and, 
* subsequently, went to New York, and found 
‘*him ina room in University-place. He had 
‘* three other pupils; and I soon found that our 
‘Professor had very little patronage. I paid 
*‘ my fifty dollars: that settled for one quarter's 
“instruction. Morse was a faithful teacher, and 
**toek as much interest in our progress, more, 
“indeed, than we did ourselves. But he was 
“very poor. I remember that when my second 
‘* quarter's pay was due him, it did not come as 
**soon as expected; and, one day, the Professor 
** came in and suid, courteously : 

‘** Well, Strother, my boy, how are we off 
** * for money?’ 

‘* * Why, Professor,’ I answered, ‘I am sorry 
***to say [have been disappointed; but I ex- 
*** pect a remittance next week.’ 

‘** Next week!’ he repeated, sadly, ‘I shall 
*¢* be dead by that time.’ 

*** Dead, Sir?’ 

** Yes, dead by starvation.’ 

**I was distressed and astonished. I said, 
**hurriedly, ‘Would ten dollars be of any 
** * service to you?’ 

‘** Ten dollars would save my life; that’s all 
** “it would do.’ 

‘*I paid the money, all that I had, and we 
**dined together. It was a modest meal, but 
** good ; and after he had finished, he said : 

*** This is my first meal for twenty-four hours. 
‘** Strother, don’t be an artist. It meuns beg- 
***gary. Your life depends upon people who 
***know nothing of your art, and care nothing 
“ ‘for you. A house-dog lives better; and the 
** * very sensitiveness that stimulates him to work 
“* * keeps him alive to suffering.’ 

‘*T remained with Profsssor Morse three years, 
** and then we separated. Some years afterward, 
“Imct bim on Broadway, one day. He was 
**about the same as before, a trifle older and 
**somewhat ruddier. I asked him how he was 
“* getting on with his painting ; and he told me 


‘*that he had abandoned it; that he had some- 
**thing better, he believed ; and told about his 
‘* proposed telegraph. I accompanied him to 
‘*his room, and there found several miles of 
‘* wire twisted about, and around the battery, 
‘*which he explained to me. His pictures, 
‘* finished and unfinished, were lying about, cov- 
**ered with dust. Shortly after, Congress made 
‘€an appropriation ; and Morse was on the high 
‘*road to wealth and iimmortality.”—Doyles- 
town Democrat. 





Wuy WASHINGTON IRVING NEVER MARRIED. 


Much mystery has attached to the celibacy of 
Washington Irving. While, upon every other 
point of peculiarity of the great writer’s character 
and career, his familiar friends have taken pains 
to inform the wide circle of his admirers, an 
aggravating reticence has always met the ques- 
tionings of those who were curious, as to why 
matrimony made no part of his experience. 
There were occasional and very vague references 
made to a lang syne love—so dimly distant in 
the past as to have the air of iradition—and the 
manner of mentioning, which made Irving appear 
the model of constancy, if not the hero of 
aromance. But the circumstance of his bachel- 
orhood remained a simple, patent, unexplained 
fact, the theme of many wonderings, the warp 
and the woof of much imagining—nay more, the 
substructure of a thousand sweet sympathies 
outgushing from other hearts whose loves had 
not been lost but gone before. It is doubtful if 
a secret of the sort—all things considered—was 
ever before so carefully and completely kept. 
For once, the impertinent were held at bay, the 
prying were baulked, and the sympathetic, even, 
discouraged. The time for its disclosure had 
not come; and surely, when his intimates and 
relatives were debarred from tle remotest refer- 
ence to the subject, in the hallowed home-circle 
of the literary bachelor, it was but proper that 
the truth should burst forth upon the world, if 
at all, in Irving’s own selected time and in his 
own pathetic language. 

It was while engaged in writing his Llistory 
of New York, that Irving, then a young man 
of twenty-six, was called to mourn the somewhat 
sudden death of Matilda Hoffman, whom he 
had hoped to call his wife. This young lady 
was the second daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoff- 
man, and the sister of those two talented men, 
Charles Feno Hoffman, the poet, and Ogden 
Hoffman, the eloquent jurist. In her father’s 


office, Washington Irving had essayed to study 
law, and with every prospect, if industrious and 
studious, of a partnership with Mr. Hoffman as 
well as a matrimonial alliance with Matildia. 
These high hopes were disappointed by the de- 
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cease of the young lady, on the twenty-seventh 
of April, 1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. 

There is a pathos about Irving’s recital of the 
circumstances of her death, and of his own feel- 
ings, that it is truly painful and tear-impelling. 
He says; ‘‘She was taken ill with a cold. 
‘* Nothing was thought of it, at first; but she 
* grew rapidly worse, and fell into a consump- 
**tion. I cannot tell you what I suffered * * * 
“‘T saw her fade rapidly away—beautiful and 
‘*more beautiful, and more angelic, to the very 
**Jast. I was often by her bedside; and, in her 
** wandcring state of mind, she would talk to me 
‘* with a sweet, natural, and affecting eloquence 
‘*that was overpowering. I saw more of the 
* beauty of her mind in that delirious state than 
‘*T had ever known before. Her malady was 
‘* rapid in its career; and burried her off in two 
‘*months. Her dying struggles were painful 
‘*and protracted. For three days and nights, I 
**did not leave the house, and scarcely slept. I 
** was by her, when she died; all the family were 
‘*assembled around her, some praying, others 
** weeping, for she was adored by them all. I 
** was the last one she looked upon. * * * I can- 
** not tell you what a horrid state of mind I was 
‘in, for a longtime. I seemed to care for noth- 
“‘ing: the world wasa blank tome. I aban- 
‘*doned all thoughts of the law. I went into 
**the country, but could not bear solitude, yet 
There was a dismal 


**could not enjoy society. 
‘*horror continually in my mind, that made me 


‘** fear to be alone. I had often to get up in the 
‘*night and seek the bedroom of my brother, 
‘*asif the having a human being by me would 
‘* would relieve me from the frightful gloom of 
**my own thoughts. Months elapsed before my 
‘*mind would resume any tone; but the de- 
‘* spondency I had suffered for a long time, in 
* the course of this attachment, and the anguish 
‘* that attended its catastrophe, seeemed to give 
“turn to my whole character, and threw some 
**clouds into my disposition, which has ever 
** since hung about it. * * * I seemed to drift 
“about, without aim or object, at the mercy of 
** every breeze: my heart wanted anchorage. I 
‘‘ was naturally susceptible, and tried to form 
‘‘other attachments; but my heart would not 
**hold on: it would continually recur to what it 
**had lost: and whenever there was a pause in 
**the hurry of novelty and excitement, I would 
**sink into dismal dejection. For years, I could 
** not talk on the subject of this hopeless regret-— 
**T could not even mention her name—but her 
** image was continually before me; and I dreamt 
*‘of her, incessantly.” 

Such was the language in which Irving poured 
forth his sorrows and sad memories, in a letter 
written, many years ago, to a lady, who wondered 
at his celibacy and expressed the wish to know 
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why he never married. Can words more graph- 

ically describe the shipwreck of hope, or more 
tenderly depict the chivalric devotion of a 

faithful lover? How sweetly, too, does living 
portray, with his artist pen, the lineaments of his 
loved one! He says, in the same letter: “The 
‘*more [saw of her, the more I had reason to 
‘* admire her. Her mind seemed to unfold itself, 

** leaf by leaf; and every time to discover new 
‘*sweetness. Nobody knew her so well as I, 
‘* for she was so timid and silent; but I, ina 

‘* manner, studied her excellence. Never did F 
‘meet with more intuitive rectitude of mind, 

‘* more native delicacy, more exquisite propriety, 

‘‘in word, thought, and action, than in this 
‘* young creature. I am not exaggerating: what 

‘*T say was acknowledged by all who knew her- 

‘* Her brilliant little sister used to say that peo- 

‘*ple began by admiring her, but ended by 

‘* loving Matilda. For my part, I idolized her f" 
**T felt, at times, rebuked by her superior delica- 

‘*cy and punty; and asif I were a coarse, un- 

‘‘ worthy being in comparison.” 

Irving seldom or never mentioned this sad 
event ; nor was the name of Matilda ever spoken 
in his presence. Thirty years after her death,, 
Irving was visiting Mr. Hoffman, and a grand- 
daughter, in drawing out some sheets of music 
to be performed on the piano, accidently brought 
with them a piece of embroidery which dropped 
upon the floor. ‘‘ Washington,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man, ‘‘this is a piece of poor Matilda’s work- 
‘‘manship.” His biographer describes the effect 
as electric. ‘‘He had been conversing in the 
‘*sprightliest mood, before,” says Pierre M. 
Irving, ‘‘ and he sunk, at once, into utter silence, 
‘‘and in afew moments got up and left the 
“house.” Do any of the pages that record the- 
‘*Loves of the Poets” glisten with a purer, 
brighter halo, than is thrown around the name, 
and character, and memory of Matilda Hoffman, 
by the life-long constancy and the graceful’ 
tributes of one whose name, destined to death- 
less renown, may not, henceforth, be dissevered 
from that of the early lost and dearly loved, 
whose death made Washington Irving what he 
was and what the world admires?— Albany: 
Argus. 


BIRTHPLACE AND EARLa® RESIDENCE OF JOSEPER: 
SMITH, JR. 


To THe Eprror or THe Transcript: The 
different authors who have given biographical 
notices of the abowe noted individual disagree 
in relation to the place of his nativity. Cool- 
idge and Mansfield, in their History of New 
England, says that Joe Smith, the founder of 
Mormonism, was born and spent his yuuthful 
days in Sharon. Mr. Tucker, in his History of” 
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the Rise and Progress of Mormonism, says, that 
*¢ Joseph Smith, Jr., was born in Sharon, Wind- 
** sor county, Vermont, Dec. 13, 1805. He was 
**the son of Joseph Smith, Sr., who removed 
‘*from Royalton, Vermont, to Palmyra, N. Y., 
**in the Summer of 1816.” Mr. Drake says 
that Joseph Smith, Jr., was born in Sharon. 
“Other notices say that Joe was born in Royalton. 
Iam a native of Royalton, Vermont, and resid- 
ed in that town for a long period. A short time 
since, I had an interview with John L. Bowman, 
who was formerly a Constable and Collector of 
“Taxes, in Royalton. I inquired in relation to 
the farm and house of Joseph Smith, Sr.; and he 
answered that it was his opinion that the house- 
lot and the buildings of Mr. Smith were in Roy- 
alton, near the Sharon line, and the farm partly in 
Sharon. Not feeling quite satisfied, I wrote to 
the Hon. Daniel Woodard, formerly a Judge of 
the Windsor-county Court, and received the 
following information : 
**T have recently been upon the ground where 
** Joe Smith first saw the light. The house was 
“upon the top of the high ridge of land between 
* Royalton and Sharon ; and the buildings were 
**located in Royalton. It is a beautiful place, 
**in Summer, and is secluded from disturbance 
** by the outside world. Joe’s mother was the 
**daughter of Solomon Mack, an infirm man, 
“¢ who used to ride about the country, on horse- 


**back, using a woman’s saddle, or what was 


**termed a ‘side-saddle.’ Joseph Smith, Sr., 
** was, at times, engaged in hunting for Captain 
~**Kidd’s buried treasure; and he also became 
‘*implicated with one, Jack Downing, in coun- 
“** terfeiting money, but turned State’s evidence 
“and escaped the penalty. The Smith fa aily 
*- moved from the old farm, farther into Royal- 
**ton, about one-half or three-fourths of a mile 
‘*from my father’s, and was living there while 
** our house was building; and Jve came to the 
“‘raising. I think it was in 1812; and Joe was 
**then about eight years of age.” 

Joseph Smith, Sr., once more made a removal, 
in Royalton, to the Metcalf neighborhood ; 
resided there a few years; and then, with all his 
family, including the prophets, departed for 
New York. 1 well recollect Mr. Mack, of whom 
Judge Woodard speaks; and his business on 
horseback was selling an autobiography of him 
self. I think it is now settled that Joe Smith 
was born in Royalton, and resided there until 
the family all removed out of the State. 

VERMONTER, IN CAMBRIDGE. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Tue Tea Party in Boston Harsorn—LeErTrer 
FROM JOHN ADAMS. 

A resident of Boston has given to the Adver- 

tiser, of that city, the following copy of a let- 
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ter, now in his possession, written by John Adamg 
to General James Warren, of Plymouth, on the 
seventeenth of December, 1778 : 

‘* Boston, Dec. 17, 1773. 

** Dr. Sr 

‘*The Dye is cast! The People have passed 
**the River and cutt away the Bridge! last 
‘Night Three Cargoes of Tea were emptied 
‘into the Harbour. Thisis the grandest Event 
‘*which has ever yet happened since the contro- 
‘*versy with Britain opened! The Sublimity of 
**it, charms me ! 

‘* For my own part I cannot express my own 
** Sentiments of it, better than in the Words of 
** Cull. Doane to me last Evening —Balch should 
‘*repeat them—The worst that can happen, [ 
**think, sayes he in Consequence of it, will be 
“*that the Province may pay for it.—Now, I 
‘*think the Province, may pay for it, if it is 
‘**burned as easily as it is drank—and I think it 
‘is a matter of indifference whether it is drank 
“ or drowned. The Province must pay for it in 
‘either Case.—But there is this difference—I 
‘* believe it will take them ten years to get the 
‘* Province to pay it—if so, we shall save ten 
‘** Years Interest of the Money—whereas if it is 
‘** drank it must be paid for immediately, thus— 
‘* He—However, He agreed with me that the 
* Province, would never pay for it.—and also in 
‘*this that the final Ruin, of our Constitution of 
**of Government and of all American Liberties, 
‘** would be the certain Consequence of Suffering 
‘* it to be landed. 

**Governor Hutchinson and his Family and 
‘* Friends will never have done with their good 
‘*services to Great Britain & the Culonies! But 
‘** for him, this tea might have been saved to the 
** ust India Company. Whereas this Loss if 
** the rest of the Colonies should follow our ex- 
‘‘ample, will in the opinion of many Persons 
* bankrupt the Company. 

‘* However, I dure say, that the Governors 
**and Consignees and Custom House officers, in 
**the other Colonies will have more Wisdom 
‘than ours have had & take effectual cure that 
‘**their Teas shall be sent back to England un- 
‘**touched—if not it will as surely be destroyed 
‘there as it has been here. 

**Threats, Phantoms, Bugbears, by the mil- 
‘“‘lion, will be invented and propagated among 
**the People upon this Occasion—Individuals 
‘* will be threatened with Suits and Prosecutions, 
** Armies and Navies will be talked of, military 
‘** Executions—Charter annul’d—Treason— Try- 
‘als in England and all that—But—these ter- 
‘*rors are all but Imaginations—Yet if they 
‘*should become Realities they had better be 
“suffered, than the great Principle, of Par- 
*‘liamentary Taxation given up— 

‘*The Town of Boston was never more still 
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**and calm of a Saturday night than it was last 
‘Night. All things were conducted with great 
“order, Decency and perfect submission to Goo. 
** ernment.—No Doubt, We all thought the Ad- 
“ ministration in better Hands than it had been. 

‘* Please to make Mrs. Adams most respectful 
‘‘Compliments to Mrs. Warren, and mine. 

‘*Tam your Friend, 
** JoHN ADAMS.” 


Wnuo INVENTED THE TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Epiror: I have lately made the acquaint- 
ance of a resident of this place, Mr. Chauncy 
Dibble, now sixty-eight years of age; and from 
conversation with him, have learned some curi- 
ous facts. of the truth of which I have not the 
least doubt, concerning the origin of the idea of 
telegraphy, and which add some more to the list 
of men, originators of ideas, thinkers of theo- 
ries, inventors of improvements, who, through 
circumstances or that lack of ability to profit 
by their own labor which characterize so many 
inventors, live and die in obscurity, while some 
one else, differently endowed, develops the 
same idea, or dishonestly taking it, already de- 
veloped, reaps its benefits and gets the fame. I 
know an old man now living—if still alive—in 
Somerset-county, Maine, who has given to the 
woild some of the most useful inventions in Me- 
chanics. For instance, the Kendall water-wheel, 
the Turbine water-wheel, the trip-hammer, the 
circular-saw, the idea of steel bells, and also the 
Colt’s revolver—the patterns of which were fraud- 
ulently obtained and patented in Colt’s name. 
He is now old, and, if not already dead, will die 
comparatively obscure, unless some of his family 
have interest or talent enough to make his ser- 
vices known. Ispeak of William Kendall, of 
Kendall's Mills. 

In about the year 1%20, when Mr. Dibble was 
sixteen or seventeen years old and living near 
Saratoga, New York, Thomas Davenport of Ver- 
mont, came to Saratoga, to exhibit a contrivance 
which he called an ‘‘ Electric Magnetic Motive 
** Power.” Mr. Dibble being known as a young | 
man of marked mechanical genius and something | 
of an inventor himself, was invited to witness 
the experiments, which were conducted in the 
cabinet-shop of Ransom Cook; and there were 
present, beside Mr. Cook and Mr. Dibble, Profes- 
sor Mitchell of New York City, and Martin Van 
Buren, then living in Kinderhook, New York. 
Those, with the exception of a workman or two, | 
were all the persons present. The exhibitor had | 
a large number of things, and the experiments 
were various: lifting weights, driving wheels, 
etc. Among others, he had a battery, with wires 
connected ; these wires ran back and forth, on 
one of the long benches; and, at the opposite | 
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end, was an upright cylinder of soft iron, around 
which the wire was wound as is now done in the 
telegraph magnet, and containing inside a steel- 
rod, a trifle smaller, or so small as to allow free 
Now, on making a connec- 


play, up and dewn. 
tion with the battery, the cylinder becomin 

suddenly magnetized, the rod would be ssined 
upward, and be suspended, free from contact ; 
and on breaking the connection, it of course 
dropped down again. While they had been 
busy, Mr. Dibble had made an estimate of its 
actual motive power, in raising a weight a given 
height, etc. After Mr. Davenport had finished 
his experiments, he turned to Professor Mitchell, 
und enquired what he thought of it—and Mr. 
Dibble well 1ecollects this reply, partly because 
coming from so eminent a scientific man, and 
partly because his enquiring mechanical mind 
caught the glimpse of a new idea. He (Profes- 
sor Mitchell) said: ‘* Mr. Davenport, you have 
‘*here the power of powers—the power that up- 
‘*holds and governs the universe—and I think 
‘** you will succeed.” Mr. Davenport's idea thus 
far had been to develop a practical motive power. 
After the Professor and Mr. Van Buren had 
gone, Mr. Davenport turned to Mr. Dibble and 
usked what he thought of it? He replied: 
‘* Well, Mr. Davenport, you have got a very 
‘* pretty plaything; but you don’t think, do 
‘* you, that you can make it of any practical 
**account, as a motive power?” Mr. Davenport 
then asked: ‘‘ Don’t you think it will pay to 
‘* exhibit it in New York City?” stating that he 
had been to a good deal of expense and wanted 
his money back, some way. He replied: ‘‘I 
‘*think it will; but, Mr. Davenport, I find in 
‘looking over your ‘traps,’ something that 
‘** seems to me to be of real worth.” 

** Now, what is that?” 

“ How long are your wires?” 

‘*Three or four hundred feet,” replied Day- 
enport. 

‘** Well, how long do you think you could ex- 
‘**tend them and produce the same effect—that. 
‘*is, have that rod rise, instantly ?” 

‘*I don’t know,” replied Davenport, ‘‘ as dis- 
‘*tance would make any difference. Yon see,” 
said he, making the rod rise and fall, by making 
and breaking the connection, ‘‘ there is no per- 
‘‘ceivable difference between my touch, here, 
‘and the rising of the rod, there; and I think 
‘*that it has no limit.” 

‘* Well there,” said Mr. Dibble, ‘‘ why can’t 


| ** you communicate with persons at a distance, 


‘*by means of signs? For instance, they are 
‘‘running horses at the Demming-street Course, 
‘* to-day : now, suppusing you had a wire from 
‘* there, here, (some six or seven miles) and there 
‘¢ were three horses running; and you numbered 
‘them 1, 2, and 3; and horse No. 1 came in 
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“** ahead ; and you wanted a friend to know it; 
~4* well, one rise of the rod would be No. 1, two, 
* No. 2, etc. Idon’t know as thisis of any 
~** practical account; but it seems to me, it might 
+f S used to communicate ideas some way.” 
Mr. Davenport went to New York City, to 

exhibit this ‘‘ Motive Power,” still unconscious 
of the great idea he had almost developed; and 
Mr. Dibble thought much of the remark of Pro- 
fessor Mitchel, that ‘‘that was the power of 
** powers ;” and, by his own original thinking, 
ébegan to frame a theory to account for the phe- 
omena of gravitation, the motion of comets, etc. , 
‘by this same ‘‘ power of powers.” Now, what 
was that but the principle of the telegraph? And 
‘what was the suggestion of Mr. Dibble but the 
telegraph in operation—the battery, the circuit, 
the wires, the recorder, and the beginning of the 
alphabet ? 

- Mr. Dibble, a few years ago, got out a patent 
on a stave-machine, by which he made quite 
.@ little sum of money. He says that Ransom 
Cook is probably still living; and will remem- 
der those circumstances. When Morse put be- 
fore the world the invention of telegraphy, he 
-sed the same principle and appliances used by 
Davenport, in 1820; and followed, to the letter, 
the suggestion of Mr. Dibble at the same time. 

I believe these to be facts; and that, in that 


shop, by the boy Dibble, was conceived the idea 
-of the present wonder—telegraphy. 
L. M. Moorrs. 
FarMIneaton, VAN BurEN Co., Iowa. 
-—Maine Farmer. 


BoMKIN oR WARD's-ISLAND.—There are few if 
any of our readers who are not well acquainted 
with the beautiful island lying near the entrance 
of Hingham harbor, between Hingham and Hull, 
and known by the names of Bomkin, Bumkin, 
or Ward’s-island. The question has often arisen, 
-and, strange as it may seem, has not been satis- 
factorily answered,—in what town is this island 

situated ? 

Mr. Lincoln, in his history, describes it as 
within the limits of Hingham. The authority 
for this statement may be found in Snow's His- 
tory of Boston, published in 1825, which con- 
-tains a list of islands in Boston bay and adjoining 
waters, ‘‘made in 1793, by that distinguished 
*« antiquary, Mr. Thomas Pemberton, with great 
‘€care.” In that list, Bomkin-island is located 
in Hingham. Yet. it is well known that it is 
situated on the Hull side of the main channel 

-running from Hingham harbor into the bay ; 
and, hence, may be said, geographically, to be 
within the limits of Hull. 

At the close of the list of Mr. Chamberlain’s 

slands in Hull, in the records of that town, it is 
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stated that **there is a certain island which the 
**said William Chamberlain bought of Thomas 
‘* Jones of the same town of Hull, and which 
‘island was given by the said town unto the 
‘* said Thomas Jones, and is bounded in this wise 
‘+ with a hill called the Old Planters’ Hill on 
‘*the East, and Crow Point on the West, Round 
‘*Tsland on the North, and an island, called Sa- 
“ rae’s Island on the South.” The island bought 
by Chamherlain of Thomas Jones can be no other 
than that formerly known as [brvok’s-island, and 
in later times as Chandler's and Langley’s-island. 
Round-island we infer, must have been the same 
as Bomkin-island. Now the General Court, in 
1636-7, gianted Round-island and Grape-island 
to the town of Weymouth. The question here 
arises whether this Grant conveyed the right of 
jurisdiction as well as the right of property. We 
must leave the further investigation of this point 
to the antiquaries of Weymouth. 

Since the year 1682, the island has been the 
property of Harvard College, and hence has not 

_ been diable to taxation : it has never been inhab- 
ited; and therefore there is no evidence that 

| either Hull, Hingham, or Weymouth has ever 
exercised civil jurisdiction over it. Before 1682, 
it was the property of Samuel Ward, who had a 
Grant of a house-lot in Hingham, in 16386, also 
Grants of house-lots and other lands in Hull, 
at an early date; and he has also been called of 
Weymouth. He died at Charlestown, August 
30, 1682, at the age of 89. His Will is dated 
March 6, 1681-2. From that Will we make 
the following extract, with the orthography 
corrected : 
“Ttem—I give the Island lying betwixt Hing- 
“ham and Hull called Bomkin Island unto the 
‘**College and my mind is that it be called by 
**the name of Ward’s Island.” 

On the back of the Will is the following am- 
plification of the intentions of the devisor : 

‘*The Island that I have given to the College, 
** which lyeth betwixt Hingham and Hull, call- 
**ed Bomkin Island, my mind is that it shall be 
‘*and remain forever to Harvard College in New 
** England; the rent of it to be for the easement 
“of the charges of the Diet of the Students that 
“are in Commons.” 

Tne Island contains about thirty acres of val- 
uable land. President Quincy, in his History of 
Harvard University, dates the devise of the 
Island to the College in 1680; which is erroneous. 
He calls it ‘*‘ Bumpkin, now Ward’s, Island” and 
describes it as situated between the towns of 
Hingham and Hull. It appears to have been 
known by the name of Round-island ; and Mr. 
Ward called it Bomkin-island—a name perhaps 
of Indian derivation, the original of which has 
been lost. It will be noticed that Mr. Ward 
requested the rent to be applied for the ease- 
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ment of the charges of the diet of the students 
that are in Commons. 

In the commendable and successful effort 
which has been made at Cambridge, to restore 
**Commons,” we trust that the request of Mr. 
Ward, in relation to the application of the rent, 
will not be overlooked. For many of the facts 
made use of, in this account of Ward’s-island, 
we are indebted to John G. Loring, Esq., of 
Boston, who takes great interest in exploring the 
antiquities of Hull,which was the home of his 
ancestors.— Hingham Journal. 


IX.—BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 

Editor of Tau Histrcrioat Mag@azine, are respectfully re- 

uested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 

* Dawson, enh N. Y.,” or to Mzsses. Cuarces 

Sontpyer & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


A.—OPFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—Circular No2 War Depariment, Surgeon Gener- 
al’s Office, Washington, January 2, 1869. A Report on 
Excisions of the Head of the Femur for Gunshot Injury. 
Washington: 1869. Quarto, pp. 145. 


The Surgeon-general of the Army is issuing 
from his office, occasionally, quarto volumes of 
rare interest to medical men and all who care 
anything for the details of the literature of ac- 
tual war; and, we kuow not why, he calls 
them “Circulars.” The volume before us is 
“No. 2” of the series, although it is not the 
second in the order of publication; and we 
have pleasure in adding it to our series of ma- 
terial for history as well as in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to its importance as a con- 
tribution to the literature of surgery. 

The importance of the subject of excisions 
at the hip-joint, for gun-shot injury, is well- 
known; and into this volume have been col- 
lected accounts of all such operations, perform- 
ed during the recent War, of which it has been 

ossible to obtain reliable descriptions, includ- 
ing a comparison of the results of these opera- 
tions with those of amputating at the hip or of 
abstaining from operative interference, and a 
review of the excisions at the hip in the mili- 
tary surgery of.other countries. The opportu- 
nities afforded for varied observation, during 
the recent War, were so numerous that their 
results must have great weight in the determi- 
nation of one of the most important questions 
of modern surgery, military or civil; and our 
professional readers, for this reason, will thank 
us for calling our attention to this important 
work relative thereto, 
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B—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


2.—Pioneer Life in Kentucky. A series of Reminiscen- 
tial Letters from Daniel Drake, M.D., of Cincinnati, to his 
children. Edited, with Notes and a Biographical Sketch, 
by his Son, Charles D. Drake. Ctncinnati: Robert Clarke 
&Co. 1310. Octavo, pp. xliv., 244. 

There are few, among the earlier of our histor- 
ical writers, who better deserves to be remember- 
ed than Doctor Drake, the annalist of Cincinnati. 
A native of New Jersey—where he was born on 
the twentieth of October, 1785—he was early re- 
moved to the then wilds of Kentucky, where he 
spent five years of his life, among the pioneers of 
**the dark and bloody ground.” In the Winter 
of 1800, he removed to Cincinnati, for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine; in 1810, he publish- 
ed his Notices concerning Cincinnati ; in 1815, 
it was followed by his Picture of Cincinnati ; 
in 1819, he assisted in the establishment of the 
Medical College of Ohio; was in the Faculties 
of Transylvania University, at Lexington, Jeffer- 
son Medical College, at Philadelphia, and the 
University of Louisville; and died in November, 
1852. 

In the elegant volume before us, we have a 
series of letters, addressed to his children, in 
which Doctor Drake narrated his recollections of 
the pionecr-life of the West—not the life of a 
fighting pioneer, but pioneer-life, in its moments 
of peace and as it ordinarily appeared, in its 
every-day dress. 

There is no attempt at fine writing, in this 
delightful aytobiography; but, in such terms 
as an affectionate father would be very likely 
to relate to his loving children the incidents 
of his early career, the author has told of 
the rural life, in Kentucky, at the close of the 
last century. He tells of men and incidents 
with which he was personally acquainted: he 
describes the labors and privations of those 
who thus assailed the loneliness of the forest 
and opened its quiet to the gaze of the world: 
he draws pictures of domestic life, among 
the early settlers in the West, which are as 
charming as they are novel in their character. 
In short, a more interesting, volume of reminiscen- 
ces, nor one of western life, has never fallen into 
our hands; and the excellent publishers of Zhe 
Ohio Valley Series Shas very properly formed a 
place for it in their invaluable collection. 

As a specimen of book-making, this series is 
as honorable tv the mechanical skill of the west- 
ern workmen as to the liberality of the western 
tradesmen who publish it. 


8.—History of the Public School Society of the City of 
New York. Be Wititnwe Oland Bourne, en New York: 
Wm. Wood & Co, 1870. Octavo, pp. xxxii., 


This volume may be considered, we suppose, 
the official history of this distinguished Society 
—that which educated the children resident in 
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New York city, from 1800 until 1853, at which 
time the State undertook the duty of a gigantic 
educator and seized the private property of this 
private corporate body, in order to enable it to 
discharge its newly-assumed and very question- 
able role as a school-master, 

We remember and reyere the modest, self- 
sacrificing men of nearly forty years ago, who 
conducted the affairs of that Society, at that 
time; and we very distinctly remember the 
visitation, in June, 1834, by the fatherly Samuel 
W. Seton, its official visitor, to a lonely house, 
in the outskirts of the city, for the purpose o! 
indicating to the strangers resident in that 
house—then only three days from the emigrant- 
ship—how welcome their little ones would be 
in the Society’s school, No. 12, a mile distant— 
one of those children, whose uncouth appear- 
ance, on the following morning, did not ex- 
clude him from a high grade in the school, nor, 
a few months afterwards, from its highest hon- 
ors, gratefully recognizes, in these lines, his 
gratitude to that Society, for its voluntary in- 
struction of him, in very much which, in his 
manhood, las rendered him, to some extent, 
useful to his country and his fellow men, and 
as sorrowfully recognizes, in the violent disso- 
lution of that venerable Society, an early in- 
stunce, but not the least important, of that fla- 
grant disregard of the fundamental law, which, 
since that time, has transformed the State and 
the Confederacy into despotisms, and trailed in 
the dust the time-honored principles on which 
both have professed to rest. 

We do not think very much of this work, 
as a history ; but wesuppose that it is reliable, 
in its statements, and, therefore, as far as it 
goes, uscful to those who shall desire to ascer- 
tain something concerning the origin, rise, pro- 
gress, und destruction of this excellent volun- 
tary association, organized for the purpose of 
educating those children who were not then 

rovided for, by churches and private schools, 
in the City of New York. It is, therefore, an 
important local, worthy of an extended circu- 
lation in New York and its vicinity. 

The typography is very neat; and the por- 
traits, etched by our neighbor, Mr. Henry B. 


Hall, are fair specimens of that class of his 
handiwork. 
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4.—An Account of Anneke Janse, and a 
nglish. Al- 


The Will of Anneke Janse in Dutch and 
bany: Joel Munsell. 1870. 16mo., pp. 31. 


A sketch of the celebrated Dutch kousewife, 
Anneke Janse, whose descendants are making 
so much noise in the world, as claimants of the 
property of Trinity-church, in New York City, 
together with accurate copies of her Will; of 
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the Deed given by her children to Governor 
Lovelace, when they sold her farm to the Eng- 
lish Government; and of a similar Deed when 
the same children sold her dwelling, in Al- 
bany, to Dirck Wesselse Ten Broeck. 

It is a very interesting little tract, from our 
friend Munsell’s ready and accurate pen; and, 
if widely circulated, would be very useful, 


5.—French's Mathematical Series. Mental Arithme- 
tic; combining a complete system of rapid computations, 
with correct logic of the solutions of problems, and the 
analysis of processes. By John H. French, LL.D. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1870, 16mo., pp. 160. Price 50 
cents. 


One of a series of School Arithmetics, from 
the prolific and experienced press of the 
Harpers. 

We very well remember the Mental Arithme- 
tics of our schools, thirty-six years ago, al- 
though we did not use them ; and we very well 
remember some of their defects, in their then 
modern structure, and the wide room there was 
for improvement. 

In the neat volume before us, we find the 
more compact aud more precise statements of 
processes which experience has shown to be 
more effective than the long stories of the days 
of our boyhood; and the lessons are more 
practical in their character and better adapted 
to the every-day business of the day, than the 
lessons of former times. Besides, they are 
made more attractive by a judicious system of 
illustratien, in many cases, by excellent wood- 
cuts and by a handsome dress. Altogether, 
the volume is attractive and well-adapted for 
the purposes for which it is intended, 


6.—The Minnesota Guide. A Hand Book of Informa- 
tion for the Travelers, Pleasure Seekers, and Immigrants, 
concerning all Routes of Travel to and in the State; 
Sketches of the towns ond cities on the same: etc., etc., 
=. eat Year of Publication. Saint Paul: E. H. Bur- 
ritt 0. 


This is not a history, nor is it a general descrip- 
tion of the State. It is simply a ‘‘ Guide” for 
travelers, from which they may learn what, on 
the principal lines of travel, are best worth their 
attention while passing through the country. 

It is an annual; a well-printed affair; and re- 
flects credit on its worthy editor, our friend, J. 
Fletcher Williams. Esq. of St. Paul. 


-_—— 


1869. 16mo.,pp. 94. 


%.—The Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Being an abridged harmony of the 
four Gospels in the words of the Sacred text. Edited by 
Rev. Henry Formby. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 1870. i6mo., pp. viii., 184. 


A very neat little volume, elaborately illus- 
trated and well <alculuted for the purpose for 
which it was evidently intended. 





